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BEFORE: First step in producing Swift’s new tender- 
FROZEN “meat of tomorrow” is removal of the bone, gris- 
tle and excess fat from standard retail cuts of meat such 


as this rib roast. 





AFTER: Lean, well-marbled meat—with just enough fat left on to give protec- 
tion and flavor—gets special aging. Then it’s frozen, cartoned and sealed in 
colorful foil. Result is a uniform, no-waste, easy-to-store product—the kind that 
means greater demand for meat. 





NEW WAY T0 BOOST DEMAND FOR MEAT! 


Swift’s tender-FROZEN line gives beef, pork, lamb and veal 


@ Mrs. Homemaker—your boss 
and ours—has made it clear that 
she likes to buy her food in neat, 
frozen packages. Skyrocketing 
sales of such frozen products as 
fruits, vegetables, poultry and 
many others prove the popularity 
of easy-to-store, simple-to-serve, 
no-waste frozen foods. 


Why not sell meat the same way? 
Swift researchers asked the ques- 
tion, then answered it. Now meat 
in a brand-new form — Swift’s Pre- 
mium tender-FROZEN beef, pork, 
veal and lamb—has come out of the 
test stage to help broaden demand 
for your products in an increasing 
number of cities from coast to coast. 


This exciting new Swift line in- 


the “new look” consumers like 


cludes steaks, roasts, chops and 
other items—in attractive foil- 
wrapped packages that are easy to 
buy and store. With tenderness 
built in through a special aging 
process. And with bone (except 
from lamb chops), excess fat and 
gristle removed so shoppers get all 
meat, easier to cook, easier to serve. 


For livestock producers, this new 
way to sell meat is designed to 
mean important gains. A more at- 
tractive product with guaranteed 
quality can mean increased de- 
mand —a better chance for meat to 
hold its own, and then some, in 


stores full of easy-to-use packaged 
foods of all kinds. 


In the campaign to whet consumer 





appetites for meat, each of us—live- 
stock raiser and meat packer — has 
the same goal. And you can count 
on Swift to be out in front when it 
comes to boosting demand for meat 
— your product and ours. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT 
UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO 
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Don’t Feed Lice all Winter 


It’s Profitable to Keep Your 
Cattle Free of Lice! 


Franklin provides a practical 
one-dip control for lice. 


FRANKLIN LICE-TICK-FLY 
DIP OR SPRAY 
is a powerful destroyer of external parasites, 
including lice, ticks, mange mites, with resi- 
dual control of flies, gnats and mosquitos. 
In wettable powder or in liquid emulsifiable 
concentrate. 


Cattle Grubs are Costly! 


Franklin formulas are unsurpassed for effective 
treatment, either in powder or liquid form. 


Franklin Liquid 

















‘LIVESTOCK GRUB KILLER Rotenone 5% 
VACCINES SUPPLIES. Mixes readily with water, one gallon making 
. ak 100 gallons of spray or dipping solution. 


FRANKLIN WARBLE TREATMENT 
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Shipping Fever! © 
PREVENTION IS THE BEST PROTECTION! ¥ 


: 
Use Franklin CORYNEBACTERIUM-PASTEURELLA BACTERIN. This * ‘ 
gives strong resistance against the Hemorrhagic-Septicemia factor of 
the Shipping Fever complex. 







Calves not vaccinated in the spring should be given two shots in the fall, 
8 3 to 5 days apart, about two weeks before weaning or shipping. 





Spring vaccinated calves need one fall “‘booster’’ shot. 


READY TO SERVE YOU! 











A further precaution is a dose of Franklin Penicillin usually given upon 
{ arrival at destination. Along with Franklin —— 
uali t the h ° al- 
Exposure to the equally dangerous pneumonia factor comes from what- pe with professional hasndu 
* ever reduces natural resistance such as chilling, exhaustion and excessive ‘"e'" Proper use. eo - 
-live- ‘dust. Against these hazards there is no known protective product. Every 
—has . means of reducing such stress conditions should be employed. 
count . . ° 
its Fo Recommended Treatment for Shipping Fever 
meat | At the first sign of symptoms, prompt and emphatic treatment should 


be applied consisting of simultaneous doses of. Franklin Tri-Sulfa 

and Franklin Penicillin-Streptomycin. This combination of sulfas 
and antibiotics combat a wide range of the infectious bacteria 
usually involved in Shipping Fever. Detailed information 
covering the whole subject is given in the free Franklin 


catalog. 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 


DENVER @ KANSAS CITY @ WICHITA @ ALLIANCE @ AMARILLO 
FT. WORTH @ MARFA @ EL PASO @ MONTGOMERY @ PORTLAND 
SALT LAKE CITY @ BILLINGS @ LOS ANGELES e@ CALGARY 


GET COMPLETE FRANKLIN CATALOG 


A reliable buying guide for most everything needed for 
livestock. Fully illustrated @ Free copy at your local 
dealer or write nearest Franklin office. 
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I have just read an article published in (Wolves, Warbles) 
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A seasonal downturn ™2Y »¢ expected, says the USDA, when marketings of short-fed 


§ cattle increase as a result of the large number put on feed in June, 
es Ju‘y and August. 

nent Though feeder cattle prices may drop somewhat from present levels, they are expected 

a to continue appreciably higher than late last year. 

Clive 

S that 


Cattle shipments into the Corn Belt states were in record volume in August, numbering 
580,000 cattle and calves. Both direct and out-of-markets shipments 

were up sharply. Last year in-shipments in that month were light, totaling only 264,300. All the 

nine Corn Belt states received more cattle, with shipments into Nebraska about doubled and 

into Illinois and Iowa more than doubled. 


Cattle slaughter this fall, expected to exceed last fall, will likely consist of fewer fed cattle 
and more grass cattle. As average weights will be lighter, total beef 


output may about equal that of a year earlier. Fed cattle prices improved greatly through mid- 
September. 


Total livestock slaughter and meat output for the rest of 1956 will be under a year ago. 
Principal reduction in slaughter will be in hogs. The season’s 


peak slaughter late this fall will be considerably below last fall when it was very large. 
For this reason, the seasonal decline in hog prices is expected to be modest. Prices will be above 
a year earlier, particularly late in the year. 


For the first eight months of 1956 receipts from livestock and products were $10.4 billion, 
slightly above last year. 


hee an lamb slau hter the rest of this year will probably be slightly below com- 

S P d 5 parable months of 1955. This, together with relatively 
stronger prices for other meat animals, points toward sheep and lamb prices this fall continuing 
a little higher than last fall. 





Corn prices are expected to decline as the 1956 crop is harvested—but the general level of 


feed grain prices probably will average a little higher this fall and winter 
seal than a year earlier. 


ne Feed concentrates i total supply for the 1956-57 feeding year, including grains and by- 
log product feeds, are now estimated at 196 million tons—practically 
equal to the record supply in 1955-56. The 1956 feed grain crops, with normal feeding rates, 

24- appear fully adequate to meet the total 1956-57 requirements and leave a larger carry-over into 
a 1957-58 than the record stocks this year. 

See The 1956-57 corn supply is estimated at more than 4.5 billion bushels—6 per cent above 


the record supply last year and 17 per cent above 1949-53 
average. 


-O7 i i illi —3 million tons less than in 1955- 
The ha S 1 for 1956-57 is estimated at 125 million tons—3 mi 
y Tr y 56 and a little below average in relation to the roughage consuming live- 
stock in farms. Hay crops are short and pastures below average in much of the Great Plains and 
western Corn Belt, and in areas of the South. 


Consumer incomes dipped slightly in J uly because of the steel shut-down, but the rapid 

recovery in industrial production coupled with higher wages and rising 
employment is bringing renewed growth in consumer income and demand. Consumer spending 
for food, other non-durable goods, and for services continues its upward trend. 


Outlays scheduled by the government for 1956-57 total 2.7 billion larger than in 1955-56, 
with major security programs accounting for about three-fifths of the total budget 

spending. Agricultural expenditures are expected to rise, mainly because of the soil bank pro- 

gram. Businessmen are planning further expansion in outlays for new plant and equipment. 








TRI-BAC is your best answer against all three dis- 
eases — hemorrhagic septicemia, malignant edema and 
blackleg — and with just a single injection. 

In areas where blackleg occurs, TRI-BAC is a “must” 
for protection of cattle. In most areas, protection is also 
needed against malignant edema. And all cattlemen 
know they must protect their stock against hemorrhagic 
septicemia (pasteurellosis, shipping fever, shipping 
pneumonia). 

TRI-BAC provides sure protection and its triple im- 
munization feature saves time, money, labor — and 
worry! When you protect your stock with TRI-BAC, 
you protect your investment and your profits. 

TRI-BAC is available from your veterinarian, drug- 
gist or feed dealer. 


Clostridium Chauvei-Septicus Pasteurella Bacterin 
(Alum-Precipitated) 


for HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA 
BLACKLEG 
MALIGNANT EDEMA 


Preventive vaccination with TRI-BAC avoids 
losses. 


Consult your veterinarian for his vaccination 
program recommendations. 


vaccinate every animal—and do it early! 


'-LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION] AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY PEARL RIVER, N.Y: 
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Lesson in Economics 


THE: :E’S A LESSON in economics in the recent 
rise in the fed-cattle market, which market is of 
course not government supported. Prices in many 
cases | ave gone up a third in the past few months. 

We «o not believe that most cattlemen need a les- 
son of this kind. They are already firm believers in 
free markets that respond to supply and demand. 
They !:ave not asked for support prices, not even 
when the going was rough at the low price levels 
early this year. 


They knew that the laws of the free market would 
eventually take hold; that prices would respond 
when supply lessened. 


They also knew that this sort of thing would be 
next to impossible in the case of a commodity 
supported by the government, because supports 
must inevitably lead to overproduction and 
surpluses. 


Orderly Marketing 


MORE AND MORE interest is being taken in the 
subject of orderly marketing. 

A recent drive was launched in the Chicago market 
to balance receipts there. M. J. Cook, vice-president 
of the Chicago Union Stock Yards, said the aim is to 
increase Tuesday supply of cattle and ease the pres- 
sure that larger Monday and Wednesday runs often 
create. 


Similar plans have been in operation at some of the 
western markets. 

The Colorado A.&M. College’s extension service has 
taken up the problem and given publicity to the ef- 
fect that shippers run unnecessary risks when they 
load the market on Monday. 

The National Live Stock Producer in a recent story 
on the question said a major weakness “in our live- 
stock marketing system is the trend toward one- and 
two-day markets. 


THE AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER was an 
early advocate of orderly marketing, and we believe 
that the growing awareness of the problem and pub- 
licity about it will do much to correct the matter. 


The New Highway 


THE NEW interstate highway system that Congress 
authorized during the last session may bring some 
problems for ranchers whose places lie along the route 
to be used. There will be questions of outlet lanes 
and crossings and underpasses for both animals and 
vehicles. 

The state highway departments have the respon- 
sibility in these matters, which will come up when 
the departments negotiate with landowners for right- 
of-ways. And certainly reasonable crossings and 
egress should be provided in the case of those using 
public lands. 

Dick Snyder, president of the New Mexico Cattle 
Growers Association, recently advised ranchers in his 
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IT IS TRUE the cattlemen have recently asked the 
government to buy some beef with Section 32 funds, 
which are set aside for periods of surplus and bad 
markets in farm commodities and the money for 
which comes from import tariffs, including those on 
cattle, hides, beef, tallow. The purchases are at 
market prices for use, not storage. 

But the request for help was largely because of a 
prolonged drouth situation that has affected cattle- 
men over large areas in five states. The cow market 
because of drouth-forced marketings, has not gone up 
with fat cattle. 

We can be pretty sure that if the government ever 
steps into the cattle market with a price support 
program and stores the surplus, any such healthy 
strengthening as we have seen in the recent fat- 
cattle market will become a thing of the past. 

We are pretty certain, too, that cattlemen will con- 
tinue to stand for “free markets for free men.” 





state whose places lie along the defense highway route 
to keep in close contact with the state highway de- 
partment and become entirely familiar with plans for 
roads over or near their property. 


WE BELIEVE Mr. Snyder has given good advice in 
this and that it would be wise for you to know about 
the plans of your own state highway department if 
the new road crosses or adjoins your ranch. 


You're Needed There 


AS A CATTLEMAN, you’ve probably put in a 
pretty hard summer. There’s some headache con- 
nected with just being a cattleman these days, though 
you wouldn’t change your calling for anything... 
you like what you’re doing and you’re proud of the 
industry and the people in it. 

Maybe you feel you’d benefit from a trip and a 
little vacation before the heavy season comes spinning 
back around to you. But, like so many of us, you 
may not care to take much time off or put out the 
price of traveling just for the fun of it. 

The 60th annual convention of the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association is a wonderful 
combination answer to your problem. Your at- 
tendance at this important meeting, Jan. 7-9 at 
Phoenix, Ariz., will be good for you, good for your 
own business, good for the industry generally. 


AT A “NATIONAL CONVENTION” strong policy 
decisions are made by the attendance as a whole, 
anticipating events and trends of the coming year; 
these steps are taken by the attendance as a whole— 
meaning that each member plays an important role 
in the work done. Too, the business program will 
feature outstanding speakers representing various 
phases of cattle and beef production and allied lines. 

The meeting also offers a chance for a needed 
change of scene and activity, good fellowship with 
friends new and old, fine entertainment—which the 
host city, as a famous winter vacationland, will bring 
you in big heaps . .. these and many more good things. 
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The ‘National’ 


At Work 


RESIDENT Don Collins and Execu- 

tive Secretary Radford Hall in a 
telegram to officers of the Amalgamat- 
ed Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
and the United Packinghouse Workers 
urged that “all possible channels for 
reasonable agreement be pursued be- 
fore striking.” They said the burden of 
a widespread strike just as the fall run 
is starting could have disastrous effects 
on the livestock industry... . After the 
strike against Swift had been on for 
several days, news reports were that 
officers of the unions had mailed letters 
to 30,000 livestock raisers and farm 
leaders in which assurances were given 
that the strike would not spread to the 
rest of the meat packing industry. 








(THE USDA has proposed an amend- 

ment to the meat inspection regula- 
tions to require meat packers to sup- 
ply outer clothing for inspectors. Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Radford Hall in an 
objection to the amendment said it 
might set a precedent for similar expen- 
sive demands by other workers at the 
packing plants, and that, inasmuch as 
meat inspection is a service for the pro- 
tection of the public, cost of these 
articles should come from public funds. 


ANOTHER round of meetings will be 
attended by President Don Collins 
starting with the Nevada association 
convention at Fallon, Nov. 9-10. Other 
state meetings include Florida, Nov. 
13-15, Ft. Pierce; Arizona, Nov. 30-Dec. 
1, Tucson; California, Dec. 7-8, San 
Jose; Utah, Dec. 7-8, Salt Lake City. 
Secretary Hall will attend several of 
these as well as the National Beef 
Council directors’ meeting in Kansas 
City, Sept. 29, and the California Cattle 
Feeders Association directors meeting 
in Los Angeles, Oct. 7. Marketing Com- 
mittee Chairman John Marble also at- 
tended the Beef Council meeting. 


NETEEN cattlemen collected an av- 

erage of about $90 from livestock 
claims filed with the railroads by 
American National Traffic Manager 
Chas. E. Blaine. Seventeen of the 19 
claims were for overcharges inadver- 
tently made by the railroads. Mr. 
Blaine conducts a freight bill checking 
service that is available to members of 
the American National and affiliated 
associations. 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended until Mar. 1, 1957, the 
rail demurrage increase asked for by 
the railroads. Although demurrage does 
not apply to stock cars, it does to other 
shipments to ranchers. American Na- 
tional Traffic Manager Chas. E. Blaine 
filed a protest to the raise. 
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OUR 60th MEETING 

HE HAPPY TIME of convention 

planning is here again. Many Amer- 
ican National members have pleasant 
memories of hospitality offered up by 
the city of Phoenix and the Arizona 
Cattle Growers on previous conven- 
tions, and the 1957 event promises to 
outdo even those fine meetings. 

To go about the thing practically, we 
might as well start with a reminder 
about the already well known dates: 
If theyv’re not yet marked up in red on 
your calendar—here they are: January 
7-9, 1957. 

These are the official dates of this 
60th annual convention. However, reg- 
istration starts at headquarters hotel, 
the Westward Ho, on Sunday, the 6th, 
and that evening there will be a meet- 
ing of the executive committee and also 
an informal gathering for the ladies. 
The convention proper will end with 
a banquet and dance the evening of 
9th—but those who’d like to stay an- 
other day will find it well worth their 
while, for the 10th there will be a Val- 
ley tour in the Phoenix area, including 
around six modern feedlots varying in 
capacity from 1,000 to 30,000 head, and 
a new steam generator plant now being 
built in the Salt River Power District; 
this will be as high as a 10-story build- 
ing. Luncheon will be served there. 

Incidentally, we might remind you 
“trippers” that the week before the 
convention offers a dandy opportunity 
to take in the fine Arizona National 
Stock Show in Phoenix which will be 
held Jan. 2-5. 

The $10 registration fee for the 
convention covers a lot of interest- 
ing things besides your attendance at 
the sessions . . . it pays your admis- 
sion to the banquet and dance, to a 
buffet supper party, the ladies’ lunch- 
eon and the post-convention tour. It’s 
a big $10 worth. 

* * * 

There will be at least one new 
place of interest, just 10 miles out of 
the city, at Scottsdale, Ariz. Opening 
in December—just in time to get things 
running smoothly by the first of the 
year—is the new Hotel Valley Ho. 
Other places closer in are equally at- 
tractive. The headquarters hotel is the 
Westward Ho. 

One more thing: Everybody likes to 
be able to get good food, maybe some- 
thing a bit off the beaten path, when 
traveling. To point up another proud 
claim, Phoenix calls itself the gourmet 
capital of the Southwest. However 
plain or fancy you say it, it adds up to 
good eatin’, with specialties of old 
American cooking and southwestern 
dishes in addition to cuisine of other 
nations. 

Arizonians boast more fun to be had, 
better accommodations at all prices and 
better weather than in other compar- 
able winter resorts in America—and 
they’re anxious to prove the truth of 
these statements. 


So pack up, get your appetite whetted 
—and let’s go! 








The Public... 
And Yow wu ‘cn 


QE OF THE BEST evidences that 

stockmen are working for more than 
personal gain or glory is the manner jp 
which individuals and groups par. 
ticipate in worthwhile community proj- 
ects. 

This fall three special activities offer 
excellent opportunity for developing 
better public relations for the cattle jn. 
dustry. There also are many local cam. 
paigns and programs which merit 
wholehearted support and attention. 

Nationally, Farm-City Week, Nov. 16- 
22, presents the best chance for cattle- 
men and CowBelles to work out better 
understanding between urban and rural 
segments of society. 

Farm-City Week is sponsored by a 
national committee made up of top- 
level representatives from all agricul- 
tural organizations, government agen- 
cies, service groups, trade associations, 
industry, business and the press, radio 
and television. It is coordinated by Ki- 
wanis International, although it is em- 
phatically not a Kiwanis project. 

Local programs include hundreds 
of activities, ranging from “exchange 
visits” to full-scale observances fea- 
turing daily events. No limit has ever 
been found for the ingenuity of 
Americans in making friends — and 
Farm-City Week, with your coopera- 
tion, will be no exception. 

* * + 

Second fall project is the third annual 
Cattlemen’s Savings Bond Campaign. 
This is a two-fisted program. First, it 
illustrates to the general public that 
stockmen are vitally interested in their 
nation’s fiscal well-being and that they 
know a real investment when they see 
one. Secondly, the two previous cam- 
paigns have boosted bond sales. 

Nothing is required of stockmen for 
participation in the Savings Bond Cam- 
paign except for whatever purchases of 
bonds you can conveniently and smartly 
make and for “talking up” bond sales 
to your friends and neighbors as a 
“good deal” for themselves and the na- 
tion. 

The third fall PR project is the 1956 
Freedoms Foundation Awards Program. 
Perhaps you feel your activities do not 
merit recognition from this noted foun- 
dation, but surely you have read edi- 
torials—all of which contribute to that 
intangible something—“The American 
Way of Life.” 

You are entitled to nominate as many 
entries as you desire. And nominations 
need not be elaborate. The entry form 
is simplicity itself. Deadline is Nov. 11, 
but information and entry information 
can be rushed to you pronto. 

Community understanding, invest- 
ments for the future and advance- 
ment of the principles of democracy 
—three ways any stockman can do 
his individual share in building the 
prestige and stature of his industry. 
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Chopping 
Control 
Brush 


A pricklypear eater in a pasture covered with a jungle of brush and cactus, on 


approximately the route taken by the early traildriver that described south Texas as 


By C. A. RECHENTHIN 
Soil Conservation Service 


San Angelo, Texas 

METHOD OF CONTROLLING 
A brush has been developed in 

south Texas that may be the 
much-sought-for treatment for brush- 
infested grasslands. Root plowing and 
reseeding is gaining wide acceptance 
and is resulting in almost total elimina- 
tion of brush. Where the grass is man- 
aged appropriately, forage production is 
more than doubled in a few years. 


A cow can now be carried on 15 to 
20 acres of land that a few years ago 
was hard put to produce enough forage 
to support a cow on 60 acres. Calves 
weighing 500 pounds and heavier are 
being produced now where 350-pound 
calves were thought to be pretty good. 
A sea of grass can now be seen where 
brush was so thick that steers some- 
times grew mossy horned and tough as 
a boot before they were captured and 
sent to the place where all good steers 
go. This is what is happening to the 
brush country of south Texas, that 
jungle of chaparral, cactus and other 
thorny vegetation, infested with sting- 
ing, biting or clawing inhabitants and 
locally known as “the Brasada.” 


Invasion of brush and other undesir- 
able plants into rangelands of the 
Southwest has become one of the ranch- 
er’s big problems. Brush is a serious 
competitor with grass for the moisture, 
which is seldom, if ever, adequate. 
Brush requires 1,700 to 2,500 pounds of 
water to produce a pound of dry mat- 
ter, while grass will produce two or 
three times as much with the same 
moisture. Brush, once established, uses 
up needed soil nutrients and shades out 
the grass, thereby preventing it from 
making much growth. Brush is a hin- 
drance, and may even be a hazard in 
working livestock. 
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The Soil Conservation Service has 
found that in Texas alone 55 million 
of its 95 million acres of rangelands 
are so severely infested with brush 
that the forage production is materi- 
ally reduced. Additional acres in New 
Mexico, Arizona, California and Colo- 
rado are seriously infested with mois- 
ture-robbing brush of little or no for- 
age value. 


The Brasada of south Texas is an im- 
portant example of what heavy grazing, 
reduced grass cover and invasion of 
brush can do to a range. Great changes 
have occurred in the area since man 
first saw it. 


The old Spanish padres crossing the 
country to explore and establish their 
missions described the area as a grassy 
plain, where forage and water for live- 
stock were abundant, but wood was 
scarce. The padre who established the 
mission at San Antonio, that was des- 
tined to become famous as the “Alamo” 
in later years, wrote that the trail from 
the Rio Grande near present Eagle Pass 
to San Antonio was difficult to follow 
as the tall yellow grass hid the marks 
of an earlier expedition. A number of 
times the party was forced to send out 
scouts to locate the trail. Trees were 
found only along the streams, and near 
watering places or springs. Brush was 
mentioned on the ridges near the Rio 
Grande, and then only as a scattered 
stand. 


Background 


OUTH TEXAS was the first part of 
the state to become settled. Many of 
the ranches date back to land grants 
from the Spanish king. Early Spanish 
and, later, Mexican settlers, had diffi- 
culty with Indians; but by the time 


a grassy plain with only an occasional tree. There are a number of other cows in 
the brush, most of them browsing on pricklypear. This is a typical scene in the “brush 
country” where special skills and equipment had to be developed for working cattle; 
in fact, a special breed was developed to sirvive under these conditions. 


Texas won its independence from Mexi- 
co the area was pretty well settled. 


Cattle were cheap and the ranching 
enterprise was not complicated, which 
resulted in immense herds of cattle, 
sheep and horses throughout south 
Texas by the time of the Civil War. 


The Civil War carried away most of 
the able-bodied men. There was no one 
to tend the livestock. Furthermore, a 
lack of markets was brought about by 
the war and blockading of the coast. 
Livestock increased untended until vast 
herds of semi-wild longhorns and mus- 
tangs roamed South Texas. 


The close of the Civil War brought 
home some of the men, who were faced 
with large herds of cattle and no mar- 
ket. The situation brought out the in- 
genuity of the Texans, who established 
the great cattle trails to the North where 
markets and money awaited them. 


One of these trail drivers, describing 
the country as he crossed it with a trail 
herd of longhorns in 1882, said that he 
could see the herd stretched out for 
two or three miles at times. He de- 
scribed the area between Brownsville 
and San Antonio as a grassy plain, with 
only an occasional mesquite tree or lone 
motte of trees or brush. The trail herd 
followed up the Nueces and Atascosa 
rivers with no problems from the lack 
of water or grass. Each evening the 
cattle were filled by letting them graze 
for an hour or two before bedding them 
down. Full cattle were not as likely to 
stampede as hungry longhorns. How- 
ever, they did stampede one night, and 
ran several miles before running into a 
motte of mesquite that split up the 
herd. 


This was in a country that today is 
covered by some of the thickest of 
the brush, where a mossy-horned 





steer could stand 100 feet from a 
searching cowboy and be undetected. 
There isn’t enough grass to fill that 
one steer on 60 acres. 

History records a change in the vege- 
tation during the latter part of the 19th 
century, when increasing mention is 
made of brush by writers. A great 
drouth occurred in the early and mid- 
80s, and the natural cover of grass must 
have received a severe set-back. A 
botanist by the name of Havard, trav- 
eling through the area at the end of the 
drouth, found little grass, and great 
numbers of dead animals. Brush must 
already have been on the increase be- 
cause he mentioned it as being thick 
in places. 


Changes Begin 


EATHER RECORDS §show that 

other drouths followed that one. 
Each drouth must have had a great and 
lasting effect on the vegetation. Each 
time the grass was grazed off by starv- 
ing animals, it was more difficult for 
the surviving grass to recover. The 
desert-tolerant brush was able to spread 
out further. Some people believe that 
occasional burning of the thick cover 
of grass by lightning or Indians helped 
to keep the brush in check. When the 
grass was grazed off, there were no 
more fires to check the brush. 

Fencing brought about another great 
change at the end of the century. Cat- 
tle were confined to a limited area 
wherein they searched for and grazed 
out every scrap of grass. The unpal- 
atable woody plants were able to spread 
with little hindrance from the competi- 
tion of grass, livestock or fire. By the 
turn of the century, south Texas had 
been dubbed the “brush country”, a 





Rootplows being used in south Texas, with plow 


raised to show fins. 


about 10 to 16 feet. Blue panicum and buffelgrass are 
seeded from seedbox mounted on back of the tractor; 
seeds are blown behind the plow by the exhaust. One or 
two pounds each of blue panicum and buffelgrass are 
usually used. The rougher the surface the better the 
stands of grass obtained. Average cost of root plowing 
and seeding is about $12 per acre. 


Width of the blade varies from 


name which now fittingly describes an 
area that once was a grassy plain. 

Ranchers and agricultural agencies 
have long known that something need- 
ed to be done. Much research and ex- 
perimentation have been conducted. 
Ranchers have tried many methods to 
get rid of the brush. It is estimated that 
approximately 3 million acres of brush- 
land have been treated in some way in 
south Texas in the past 10 years. 

The most common methods cur- 
rently used are chaining, chopping, 
spraying with kerosene or herbicidal 
sprays, dozing, hand-grubbing and 
root plowing. 

Rootplowing has proved the most ef- 
fective method both for killing the 
brush and in getting grass improve- 
ment. Although the initial cost is about 
$10 per acre, this method may be the 
most economical in the end. Brush kills 
of 65 to 90 per cent have been obtained, 
and grass has made remarkable im- 
provement in most cases. Native grass 
made a 268 per cent increase in two 
years on rootplowed plots on the Duval 
County Ranch near Freer, in the Aqua 
Poquita Soil Conservation District. This 
was double the rate of increase for the 
tree-dozed plots, and many times the 
rate of increase for the other treatments 
used. 


Benefits of Treatment 


(THE ADDITION of seed to freshly 

rootplowed areas gave even better 
results. Buffelgrass produced 4,101 
pounds of forage, a 915 per cent in- 
crease, the first year following root- 
plowing and seeding on the Duval 
Ranch plots. Dolph Briscoe, Jr. was 
able to carry an animal on 20 acres the 
second year after rootplowing and seed- 


La 


treatment. 


Range cows and calves on Albert Schwarz Ranch 
near Rio Grande City. Area formerly was a jungle of 
brush and carried about one cow to 60 acres with aver- 
age production of about 6 pounds of beef per acre. Brush 
was chopped with a rolling cutter, seeded to four pounds 
of buffelgrass per acre, then rested one growing season 
to permit grasses to make a good start. Next year, the 
pasture produced 40 pounds of beef ner acre, an increase 
of $5.44 at prevailing prices. Additional grazing just 
about paid for treatment. Rains were above normal dur- 
ing the year. Brush is resprouting, will need further 


ing on his Catarina Ranch near Carrizo 
Springs. Steers gained 225 pounds each 
in seven months on a pasture root. 
plowed and seeded to buffelgrass and 
blue panicum when stocked at 12 acres 
to the steer. Mr. Briscoe believes tha 
forage grown on the treated lands 
will produce sufficient beef to pay for 
the treatment in about five years, in 
normal years. 

To the management of the King 
Ranch in south Texas is due a large 
part of the credit for originating oy 
adapting the rootplowing method of 
controlling brush on rangelands. The 
ranch has tried many methods of cop- 
trolling brush. Rootplows have long 
been used to clear land to be put into 
cultivation, usually irrigated. Large 
rakes are used after the rootplow to 
rake up, stack and burn the brush. The 
King Ranch adapted the plow and used 
it on thousands of acres of brush on 
rangeland. The dead brush is not re- 
moved but remains on the land, serving 
as a protective cover until grass can 
again reclaim the land. In a few years, 
the dead brush decays and is gone. 

Because of the greater cost, root- 
plowing has been slow in gaining ac- 
ceptance. However, as ranchers learn 
more about the method and plows are 
improved, better results are being ob- 
tained and the practice is rapidly grow- 
ing in favor. In 1953; barely a thousand 
acres were rootplowed in south Texas 
outside the King Ranch. In 1955, about 
50,000 acres were rootplowed. The 
greatest concentration of rootplowed 
land is now in the Dimmit, Frio, and 
Dos Rios Soil Conservation Districts, 
though many other small acreages have 
been treated all over south Texas in 
recent months. Trials have been estab- 
lished in the North Concho River and 
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Concho Soil Conservation Dis- 
he San Saba-Brady District, and 
r parts of west Texas. 

is a horizontal, V- 
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tricts, 

in otl 
The rootplow 


shapec. blade pulled behind a crawler- 
type vactor at a depth of about 14 
inches in order to cut off the mesquite 
roots :clow the bud, or sprouting, zone. 


Most r:!ows are equipped with three or 


four ‘‘ins” or bars welded onto the 
blade and extending upward and back- 
ard ai a 45-degree angle so that they 
push some of the roots out of the 
groun. Without the fins, many of the 


trees or shrubs settle back and continue 
growilig if a rain occurs soon after the 
plowing is done. 

Grass improvement following brush 
control seems to be related to the 
amount of disturbance of the soil by 
the treatment. Before treatment, most 
of the soils are severely crusted so 
that rain runs off as from a tin roof. 
The rougher the surface after plow- 
ing, the more the ground is able to 
trap and absorb the rainfall and the 
better the response of grass whether 
seeded or native. 


Most operators in this area now plant 
blue panicum and buffelgrass during 
the plowing operation. Many tractors 
are equipped with a seed box mounted 
so that the exhaust blows the seed be- 
yond the plow. Some have a planter 
box mounted on the plow so that the 
seed falls just behind the plow. It is 
important that the seeds drop behind 
the plow where they are caught in the 
disturbed soil and held until rain comes. 
If they drop ahead of the plow, too 
many are covered too deep for emer- 
gence. If seeding is delayed until after 
rains fall, the soil is crusted again and 
is less desirable as a seedbed. 

Results from both rootplowing and 
seeding have been so phenomenal that 
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One of the rolling brush choppers being used. This 
chopper, pulled with a large crawler type tractor, can cut 
down large mesquite trees. The chopped material is left 
as a mulch on the ground. Chopped land is a good seed- 
bed for the grass, as shown by results on the Schwarz 
Ranch. The cost of such treatment is about $5 per acre 
plus cost of seed. Brush kill is not over 20 to 25 per cent 
and retreatment will be necessary in most cases. 


most operators now seed regardless of 
the amount of native grasses present. 
They consider the additional forage and 
coverage obtained by the seeding as 
extra insurance well worth the small 
extra cost. One to two pounds per acre 
each of blue panicum and buffelgrass 
are usually seeded. 


Other Methods 


PRAYING with kerosene has proven 
too costly, and effective only on 
mesquite. It is not being used except 
for scattered stands in small pastures. 
Hand grubbing, likewise, is too costly 
for large acreages, and is being used 
only for small fields, which usually are 
put into cultivation. 

Chaining is being done with a naval 
anchor chain behind two crawler-type 
tractors. The chain uproots some mes- 
quite trees, but breaks most of them off, 
while knocking down smaller brush. 
It costs about $2 to $3 per acre, and 
results in only 20 to 25 per cent kill of 
brush. Grass recovery is slower than 
with some other methods being used. 


Chopping is done with a heavy roll- 
ing cutter pulled with a crawler tractor. 
The cost is about $5 per acre, with 
about the same kill as with chaining. 
However, due to the cutting effect of 
the blades and the mulch left on the 
surface, grass recovery is somewhat 
better. 

Treedozing costs about the same as 
the chopping, and gets a slightly higher 
kill of brush. Grass recovery is slow 
except in the windrows of brush pushed 
up by the dozer. 

Spraying with hormone sprays has 
resulted in a wide range of kills. It 
appears that most effective kills are 
obtained from airplane spraying 
when the brush is growing vigorously 








following rains. Aerial spraying when 
the plants are in stress for moisture 
has not been effective. The cost is 
usually about $5 to $7.50 per acre, and 
grass recovery has been slow except 
on sandy, porous soils. Aerial spray- 
ing has been effective only on mes- 
quite and often results in the under- 
brush thickening materially when the 
overstory of mesquite is_ killed. 
Trunk spraying of individual trees 
where scattered stands exist has been 
effective, but is very costly on thick 
stands. 


Give Grasses A Chance 


NE THING that ranchers have 

learned is that the grasses need a 
chance to recover after the treatment is 
applied. Thousands of acres on which 
brush has been treated but on which 
there still is no grass in south Texas 
stand as testimony to the fact that 
grasses need a chance. Tommy Halff of 
Pearsall, supervisor of the Frio Soil 
Conservation District, says that brush 
control without giving the grass a 
chance is a waste of money. All that it 
does is let the cattle get the last bit of 
grass that was able to survive in the 
protection of the brush. 


Halff says that it is absolutely essen- 
tial to rest a pasture at least one grow- 
ing season after treatment to let the 
grasses make good growth and reseed. 
A good cover of grass will compete with 
and help to suppress the brush sprouts, 
besides serving as a cover to absorb 
rains and produce more grass. Expe- 
rience indicates that the rancher who 
does not give his grass a chance to grow 
by resting the pasture for a growing 
season following brush control can ex- 
pect little returns from his effort; in 
fact, he may make no gain at all. 
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Some of the high quality cattle on the Jack Malts- 
berger Ranch near Cotulla, on a pasture that was root- 
plowed and seeded to blue panicum in the spring of 1955. 
This picture was taken in December after the pasture 
had been rested most of the summer to permit the 
grasses to get a good start. The cows were in good con- 
dition even though no supplemental feed had been given. 
The pasture before treatment did not produce a hatful of 
grass on an acre. Many ranchers say that the improved 
grazing pays for the treatment in about five years. 
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NEW LAB LIKE FORTRESS 


AN IMPORTANT GOAL was reached 
late last month with formal dedication 
of the Plum Island Animal Disease 
Laboratory; the ceremonies were high- 
lighted by an appearance by Agricul- 
ture Secretary Ezra T. Benson, and at 
the end of the week the establishment 
was closed to the public. The location 
off the coast of Long Island now will 
become a fortress for fundamental re- 
search on foot-and-mouth and other 
foreign infectious diseases that threaten 
the nation’s livestock and food supply. 

The importance of the fight against 
foot-and-mouth disease—considered the 
world’s worst animal plague—can be 
seen in the great losses suffered during 
nine outbreaks in this country between 
1870 and 1929. Not only could thesv 
losses be figured in direct expenditures, 
but indirectly in the disruption of busi- 
ness by quarantine restrictions and in- 
terruptions in marketing, transporta- 
toin, feeding and slaughtering opera- 
tions. (At present, outbreaks are re- 
ported in West Germany and Great 
Britain, where the animals are slaugh- 
tered, and in Peru, where vaccination 
is used.) 


Plum Island is located about 14% miles 
off the eastern end of the north fork 
of Long Island, N. Y., in Long Island 
Sound. It is about three miles long and 
a mile wide at its widest point; it has 
an area of about 800 acres. The island 
was named for the beach plums that 
grow along the shores. 

In 1659 the little island was pur- 
chased by Samuel Willis, son of the 
governor of Connecticut, from the rul- 
ing Indian chieftain of Long Island, for 





ca 


a coat, a barrel of biscuits and 100 fish- 
hooks. Possession then went from one 
to ancther of some 20 families and was 
then bought by the U. S. government 
about the time of the Spanish-American 
War for around $90,000. A coast artil- 
lery post, later known as Fort Terry, 
was set up; the post was deactivated 
after World War II, later reactivated 
and assigned to the army chemical 
corps. 

Through this branch, the Department 
of Defense made available to the de- 
partment of Agriculture docks, certain 
buildings, equipment and other facili- 
ties that permitted the early establish- 
ment and operation of the laboratory. 
On July 1, 1954, the entire island, ex- 
cept for a lighthouse station, was for- 
mally transferred to the USDA. The 
laboratory is a unit of the animal dis- 
ease and parasite research branch, Ag- 
ricultural Research Service. 

The picture on this page shows the 
principal research building of the new 
$10 million laboratory. When complete- 
ly outfitted, the new building will be 
one of the most modernly equipped ani- 
mal disease research laboratories in the 
world. This building and a sewage de- 
contamination and disposal plant are 
the only ones in the restricted area to 
be seen in the photo. 

These are surrounded by two high, 
woven-wire fences. Ground within the 
fences is kept free of vegetation to dis- 
courage insects that could carry disease. 
The inner fence is supported by a con- 
crete wall extending four feet below 
ground and four feet above, to prevent 
access by rodents. 


bedi 


If you’ve wondered these past months, as you read about the Plum Island 
livestock disease research laboratory, how it would look when completed—here’s 
a picture that should give you a pretty good idea. The story alongside tells some- 
thing of the history, constructions and operation of the laboratory and surround- 


ing area. (USDA photo.) 
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There is only one entrance through 
the double fence to the buildings. The 
research building has only a single ep. 
trance for employees. Other entrances 
are for materials and equipment, anij- 
mals and feed. All entrances ure fitteq 
with air-lock chambers. Windows are 
of glass brick and cannot be opened, 

The ventilation system draws air 
fresh into the building but permits none 
to escape until it has passed through a 
filtering and decontamination process. 
Stack and pipes visible on the roof of 
the research building carry off this de- 
contaminated air. All solid waste js 
burned in two incinerators within the 
research building. Liquid waste js 
processed in a sewage plant within the 
fenced-in area that sterilizes the sew- 
age. 

Cleanup operations include washing, 
disinfecting of walls, floor and ceiling 
of animal rooms after each use, and 
showering of all employees before leav- 
ing laboratory. All belongings must be 
left in an outer locker room before 
entering the research building. Special 
laboratory clothing is worn in each 
area of the laboratory; persons must 
shower and change clothes when enter- 
ing different areas. All sewing, repair 
and laundering of laboratory clothing 
is done within the main building. 

All these precautions indicate the 
care with which the whole subject of 
these studies is being approached. 


JUNIOR LETTER 


DeaR Juniors: Beverly Berry, sec- 
retary of the Juniors, asked me to write 
a letter for publication. As I really 
don’t know what to say I’ll just start off 
by telling you what I did this summer: 

I worked on the Bridwell Hereford 
Ranch at Wichita Falls, Tex., and 
learned much. All the other Juniors 
probably live on ranches or farms and 
are thoroughly acquainted with the 
life of a rancher. All this was new to 
me, but I am now convinced that the 
life on a ranch is the best there is. 

It was dry down in Texas as it was 
in most of the western states, but with 
hay the cattle fared the summer in 
good shape. It looks like the prices on 
commercial grade cattle are going up 
so the future of the cattle business 
looks all right. 

As we all know, the youth is the fu- 
ture of America. Organizations like the 
Junior Cattlemen’s Association help 
the farm youth of today to be better 
acquainted with fellow ranchers and 
the problems confronting them. I am 
happy to be a member of this organ- 
ization, and I know the rest of you 
Juniors are too. 

I am going to Kansas State College 
in Manhattan, and will probably major 
in some phase of the cattle industry. 1 
would be glad to receive letters from 
any of the other Juniors telling me 
about their summer jobs and college 
preferences—or just a letter shooting 
the breeze.—Mike McCarthy, 4201 W. 
69th Terrace, Prairie Village, Kans. 
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State Associations’ 
Own Headquarters 


MORE AND MORE livestock associa. 
tions are conducting their important 
work in association-owned headquar- 
ters—a fact indicative of the growing 
prominence and the permanence of the 
industry and the organizations which 
speak for it, nationally and on state and 
local levels. 

We show here pictures of some of 
these office buildings. Members of the 
American National know, of course, 
that the National moved into its own 
newly built home some 18 months ago. 
Descriptions of the building appeared 
at that time in the PRODUCER. 


<= TEXAS 


The Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Association has occupied its 
own building at Fort Worth for some 
years; it is a fine two-story structure 
of traditional achitecture built of Indi- 
ana limestone. Woodwork and paneling 
in the largest room, about 20x30, is of 
solid walnut, while the woodwork in 
the rest of the building is Texas red 
gum. The floor in the main entrance 
and the stairway to the second floor are 
of solid marble. The roof is green tile. 
Overall size is about 40x75, with a 
floor space of 6,550 square feet. There 
are 11 rooms, three very large, all air- 
conditioned. The second floor has a 
fire-proof vault. 


<= WYOMING 


The Wyoming Stock Growers moved 
into their modern-lined $43,000 building 
in February of 1955. This contains 1,350 
square feet in its ground floor and base- 
ment, and includes a reception hall, 
Secretary Bob Hanesworth’s office, a 
large office staff room and another 
room now being used for mailing work. 
There are two large concrete vaults, one 
on the first floor and one in the base- 
ment beneath it, for storage of records, 
etc. The basement also has a large 
meeting room, the heating plant and 
other facilities. The site also has a 
large asphalted parking space in the 
rear. 

Pictures are not yet available of 
architectural plans for the projected 
Nebraska Stock Growers’ building, but 
these are expected to be ready for in- 
spection by the executive council by 
Nov. 1, after which it is believed the 
site at Alliance will be readied for a 
go-ahead on the contract. No comple- 
tion date has been announced, but once 
the work starts it is planned that a 
near-future target date will be set. 


<—= SOUTH DAKOTA 

At Rapid City, S. D., the South Da- 
kota Stock Growers are proud of their 
new office building opened in August. 
The association was able to work under 
an unusual arrangement with _ the 
Chamber of Commerce, whereby the 
chamber bought an $11,000 lot and 
turned it over to the stockmen with the 
provision that they would let the con- 
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tract fo. an association building within 
,year. This they did, and the result is 
3500 souare feet on the main floor and 
, full »asement, at a cost of nearly 


360,000. Later, the Chamber of Com- 
merce ‘nade an agreement to build a 
gcond story at a cost to it of some 
332,000, under a 99-year lease (after 
which i: will revert to the stock grow- 
ers). The main floor consists of a lobby, 


outer office, two private offices, a con- 
ference room accommodating 80 per- 
ons. ‘Ihe building also boasts ample 
storage space for 10-year brand records. 
The building was formally dedicated 
Aug. 16 with appropriate ceremonies 
and speeches. 


‘The Market 
Picture—— 


A CONFUSING SITUATION devel- 
*“ oped late in September in the cat- 
tle picture. On the one hand, demand 
was reliable for grain-fed cattle and 
prices even edged further upward over 
the past month on long-fed high-choice 
and prime to reach the highest point 
in the last couple of years. On the 
other hand, continued dry weather over 
a wide section of the West was forc- 
ing earlier-than-normal movement of 
stock cattle at a time when many 
buyers were not quite ready to receive 
cattle. As a result, in some sections of 
the West stock cattle for immediate de- 
livery were selling $1 to $2 below a 
month ago at what looked like “bar- 
gain” prices. 

Past history has shown that many 
finishers of cattle in grain-producing 
areas are not ready to receive cattle 
until early- to mid-October and that 
any mass movement earlier than that 
date forces the market downward, only 
to recover later. Consequently, it 
seemed likely that the low point on 
thin stock cattle would be reached in 
late September or early October. This 
was further evidenced by the fact that 
contracts for delivery into October or 
later continued to hold up pretty well, 
against a sharply declining market on 
immediate-delivery cattle. While fleshy 
two-year-old steers were not selling 
quite as high as a month ago, this class 
of cattle was still preferred by feedlot 
Operators and thus did not show the 
normal trend downward as the season 
progressed. 


While isolated areas of the Corn 
Belt reported very poor corn crops, 
the general crop outlook was very 
favorable, particularly from eastern 
lowa through Illinois, the latter state 
having one of the best crops of 
record. Consequently, it was a fairly 
safe assumption that when the vast 
majority of farmer-feeder buyers 
had their crops in and were ready 
to buy cattle, a reliable outlet would 
be found. 

Current labor difficulties at major 
packing plants over the nation, with 
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some large plants closed down, had a 
bearish effect upon slaughter cow 
prices, at a time when dry feed condi- 
tions were forcing in large numbers of 
cows. Cow prices broke at least 50 
cents to $1 the past month, some of the 
canner and cutter grades off as much 
as $1.50 to $2. An increased number of 
these thin cows were showing up at 
marketing points, reflecting the poor 
feed conditions in range areas. Stock 
cows were also showing sharp de- 
clines of $1 to $2 late in September, 
following the break in slaughter cows. 

Beef production for consumption re- 
mained in a healthy condition, as not 
only did numbers drop slightly below 
a year ago, but also averaged weights 
were running from 1 to 3 per cent 
under a year ago in grain-fed cattle. 
Grass cows, generally carrying less 
flesh than a year ago, also were run- 
ning to lighter weights, this all con- 
tributing to a reduced beef tonnage. 
The indicated 8 per cent reduction of 
pork to come from the 1956 spring pig 
crop had not yet materialized, although 
it appeared that some hog producers 
were marketing earlier than normal, 
which should lead to a corresponding 
reduction in pork later. 

With the rather attractive grain-fed 
cattle market, cattle feeders were in- 
clined to “cash in” by marketing pre- 
maturely from their current feedlot 
supply. As a result, a liberal supply 
of short-fed steers and heifers was hit- 
ting the markets, at a time when grass 
cows were running freely. The com- 
bination of liberal numbers of grass 
cows and increased movement of short- 
fed cattle brought a top-heavy price 
pattern, which culminated in a rather 
sharp decline in these short-fed cattle. 
Steers fed no more than two to three 
months had reached the point where 
they were selling within $1 or so of 
Jong-fed cattle. This narrow spread 
was gradually corrected and the sea- 
sonal normal wide price range came 
into the picture. 

Examples of the wide price spread 
were shown in beef steer statistics. 
At Chicago, for instance, the spread 
between good and prime fed steers a 
year ago was only about $2 to $2.50, 
while currently the spread has been 
running right at $7 per cwt. 


Odd Situation 


One of the confusing factors in the 
current rather attractive grain-fed cat- 
tle market is the lack of West Coast 
trade to keep pace with the central and 
eastern section of the country in the 
relatively high beef market. While the 
outlet for prime beef has always been 
more broad in the East than over the 
nation, yet, for quite a period of time 
in recent weeks, choice beef has been 
bringing as much as $4, $5 and $6 per 
cwt. more in the eastern part of the 
country than the West Coast. 

This price advantage has prevailed 
with enough regularity that a moderate 
volume of fed cattle has reversed its 
normal movement pattern and shipped 
eastward. Long-fed cattle out of Idaho, 
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For Casey Tibbs, 1955 World’s All- 
Around Champion Cowboy, it’s Lee 
Riders, slim, trim western jeans, 
choice of many a rodeo headliner! 
Made for ranch wear, Lee Cowboy 
Denim is rugged as a rope, wears 
and wears, Sanforized too! Tailored 
sizes for men, women, girls and 
boys. They'll fit better, wear longer 
—or you get your money back or a 
NEW GARMENT FREE! 


THE H. D. LEE COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Utah, Montana, Arizona and California 
have moved eastward either to terminal 
markets or direct to packers, some even 
as far as to New York City. This is a 
repetition of conditions that existed 
early in 1955, when instances were re- 
ported of cattle fed on the shores of 
the Pacific Ocean being shipped live 
to packers on the Atlantic Ocean. 


Price Round-up 


Late in September the volume of uni- 
formly choice fed steers throughout the 
nation was considerably below a year 
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ago and appeared to be moving to good 
demand. Throughout the Middle West 
and East, choice steers had no difficulty 
selling from $24.50 to $28.50, while 
prime long-fed steers reached $30 to 
$32 at a few markets, with $33.50 paid 
in Chicago. It was interesting to note 
that in many cases a premium was paid 
for weight, which was a direct con- 
trast to a year ago. Steers weighing 
from 1,150 to 1,350 pounds grading high- 
choice and prime had no difficulty 
bringing $29 to $32, while the same 
grade 950 to 1,050-pound steers which 
would produce less yield seldom 
brought more than $28 to $29. 

On the West Coast, however, choice 
steers seldom sold above $24 to $24.50. 
Good grade steers sold in a wide range 
of $20 to $24, while standard grades 
were noted at $15 to $19.50, occa- 
sionally upward to $20. Choice fed 
heifers sold from $22 to $24.50, with 
high-cheice and prime occasionally 
making $25 to $27, some prime over 
1,000-pound weights at Chicago get- 
ting upward to $29. Good grade 
heifers brought $18 to $21.50, with 
standard grades, including grassers, 
$14 to $17.50. 

Beef cows of utility grade slipped to 
a spread of $9 to $11, with quite a num- 
ber of sales around $10 to $10.50. High- 
utility and commercial grass cows sold 
at $11 to $13, some high-yielding smooth 
kinds reaching $13.50. Occasionally a 
load of young cows grading high-com- 
mercial and standard brought $14 to 
$14.50. 


Canners and cutters were in rather 
poor demand late in September, with 
quite a number of major packing plants 
closed down due to labor difficulties, 
and sold in a spread of $7 to $9.50—not 
much volume above $9—with drouthy 
kinds noted as low as $5. Medium and 
good stock cows sold by the cwt. at 
$8.50 to $11, a few young cows up to 
$12. A few sales of good cow and calf 
pairs were reported at $100 to $150 per 
round. 

Stocker and feeder cattle had a very 
uneven and erratic price pattern late 
in September. Generally cattle sold for 
delivery after Oct. 1 reflected better 
prices than those which were currently 
having to find a home immediately due 
to lack of feed. Good and choice steers 
sold from $16 to $19 over a wide area, 
and some contracts for October de- 
livery on choice reputation brands in 
the central and northern plains were 
reported at $20 to $21. Choice quality 
yearlings at market points reached 
$21.50 to $22 in a small way, these gen- 
erally carrying considerable flesh. Good 
and choice fleshy feeder steers were 
bringing $17.50 to $19.50, with a few 
loads of real fleshy around 900- to 
1000-pound weights carrying a good 
deal of quality reaching $20 to $20.50 
at country points and up to $21.50 and 
$22 at markets. The supply of these 
latter fleshy heavy cattle for the most 
part had been disposed of on earlier de- 
livery. 

Good and choice heifers had a wide 
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range of $14 to $17.50, quite a lot of 
sales around $15 to $17 although some 
real fleshy high quality heifers weigh- 
ing 700 to 750 pounds brought up to 
$18 or better in the northern plains, 
with a few loads reaching $19 at mar- 
kets. 

While it appeared that much of 
the calf crop was yet to be disposed 
of, calf prices maintained a fairly 
strong position, despite the fact that 
much of the wheat pasture and south- 
ern plains grazing area was in poor 
condition. Good and choice steer 
calves were selling at $19 to $21, quite 
a number of strings in the northern 
plains bringing $22 to $23. There were 
specialty sales of choice to fancy steer 
calves over a wide area at $25 to $27, 
often these calves intended to feed 
out for exhibition purposes; a string 
of around 100 head in Nebraska was 
reported as high as $28. Good and 
choice heifer calves generally ranged 
$17 to $19.50, with some high quality 
kinds occasionally reaching $20 or 
better.—C. W. 


The 
FEED 


Facts On Molasses 

The USDA has put out a 23-page re- 
port on the use of molasses as a feed for 
livestock to publicize the experiences 
of those who use molasses so others 
might benefit from such experiences. 
The report includes discussion of the 
present market and trends in molasses 
and problems in using it. The report 
(Marketing Research Report 132) may 
be had from Agricultural Marketing 
Service, USDA, Washington, D. C. 


Doubles Beef Profits 

Now a report from the Institute of 
Agriculture at the University of Min- 
nesota says that, in a 139-day feeding 
test, steers with stilbestrol added to 
their ration returned an average of 
$34.84 per head over feed costs, com- 
pared to $17.84 for steers getting the 
same rations but no stilbestrol. Both 
groups of steers got 70 per cent barley 
and 30 per cent oats in a ground grain 
ration, along with soybean meal and 
hay. It took 9.37 pounds of ration to 
produce a pound of gain on steers in the 
stilbestrol lot, compared with 10.7 
pounds in the non-stilbestrol group. 
Also, the report says the stilbestrol-fed 
steers dressed out almost 2 per cent 
higher and had carcasses grading a 
little better. 


s 

Check Cattle Parasites 
The continual low-level feeding of 

phenothiazine to beef cattle may be an 

effective way to control internal para- 

site infection, according to the Ohio 








Pen 





Experiment Station. Twenty-two pure. 
bred Texas Hereford heifers were fe 
2 grams of phenothiazine a day mixeq 
with ground feed. The treatment re. 
duced by 88 per cent the number of 
parasite eggs per gram of manure but 
had no noticeable effect on the de. 
velopment of grubs in the backs of the 
test animals. This, the Ohio researchers 
say, was probably because low-leve] 
feeding of the drug was not started 
early encugh. At the time of treat- 
ment, most larvae had migrated to the 
back region and the phenothizaine had 
little killing effect. The small amount 
of the drug used in the test seemed to 
be safe since the red blood cell and 
hemoglobin values of the blood stayed 
normal. 


Soundwaves Tell Finish 
Feeders may some day use high fre- 
quency sound waves to measure the 
finish on their cattle, say Colorado 
A&M College scientists. They measure 
with an ultrasonic device called a 
somascope. Sound waves are emitted 
from a crystal, and the time it takes for 
an “echo” to return after it strikes the 
lean tissue below the fat layer measures 
the finish. Though fairly accurate, the 
process is still time consuming. Some 
cattle feeders, according to the experi- 
menters, believe it could be a big help 
in topping out cattle. By measuring the 
rib fat, a feeder could practically guar- 
antee he’s shipping cattle of uniform 
grade. Tests with the device show Good 
cattle carry about a quarter inch of fat, 
Choice about a half inch, and High 
Choice about three-fourths of an inch. 


Nibblers Gain More 

Results at the VPI Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station show that heifers fed 
10 times daily outgained heifers fed 
twice daily on the same amount of feed. 
At the end of the first 50-day period 
of the 10-times-a-day groups made av- 
erage daily gain of 1.08 pounds, the 
twice daily .72 pounds. It may be that 
feeding five times would give about the 
same results as letting the animals nib- 
ble 10 times a day. The test animals 
were dairy heifers. In North Carolina, 
heifers fed four times daily made 
greater gains than when they were 
given feed once daily. In an English 
study, sheep fed eight times a day 
gained nearly five times as much as 
those fed only once, again on the same 
amount of feed. 


Silage Tips . 

A new Oregon State College bulletin, 
“Making and Feeding Grass and Le- 
gume Silage”, has just been issued by 
the institution, at Corvallis. In it, the 
school’s agricultural specialists declare 
that forage crops harvested as silage 
rather than hay will save about 30 per 
cent more nutrients and provide anl- 
mals with three times as much carotene 
or vitamin A. It suggests ways to make, 
store and feed silage, in its 20 illus- 
trated pages. 
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Meat And The Heart 


Reliability of statements relating an 
increase in coronary heart disease to 
the consumption of fats of various kinds 
was questioned by Dr. Fredrick J. 
Stare, head of Harvard University’s de- 
partment of nutrition, at the Golden 
Anniversary Meeting of the American 
Meat Institute. 


Figures comparing American diets 
now with those of 50 years ago indicate, 
said Mr. Stare, “that there may not 
have been an increase in fat consump- 
tion, as claimed by some.” He added 
the studies show “very little change” 
in the proportion of animal and vege- 
table fats in the American diet. 

Referring to some published claims 
regarding low coronary heart trouble 
rates in primitive people as compared 
with Americans and other modern peo- 
ples, he commented: 


“Researches with man, particularly 
studies from various parts of the world 
where one can compare the prevalence 
of arteriosclerosis in groups of people 
with markedly different diets, also 
point to the importance of diet in this 
disease. 

“The low fat diets of primitive groups 
of people differ in many other respects 
from our high fat diets. They are high 
in fiber and starch and low in sucrose. 
They differ in protein, vitamins and 
minerals. Thus, there are many other 
differences than fat. 


“Many factors, including changes in 
body weight, diet and exercise, must 
be considered in any discussion of cor- 
onary heart disease.” 

* * * 


The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board reports that research by Dr. F. A. 


DOWN IN ARIZONA 


At right, a view of the headquarters 
hotel for the American National con- 
vention, Jan. 7-9, 1957. If you haven’t 
made your reservations, better get on it 
soon ... send your request to Elmer 
Farrell, manager Convention Bureau, 
Phoenix Chamber of Commerce. 

Below, our cover picture this month 
is an Arizona cattle scene, furnished 
courtesy of Phoenix Chamber of Com- 


merce. 





Kummerow, department of food tech- 
nology, University of Illinois, indicates 
that people who eat ample amounts of 
meat, milk, eggs and other high protein 
foods are less likely to suffer from 
heart disease. 


The research is supported by grants- 
in-aid from the Meat Board and the 
National Institutes of Health. 


Many medical authorities believe 
there is a relationship between amount 
of cholestrol (a fat-like material) in the 
blood and the occurrence of arterioscle- 
rosis (the condition resulting when the 
arteries become lined with cholestrol.) 


Some researchers have reported re- 
duction of the blood-cholestrol level 
could be accomplished through reduc- 
ing the intake of foods that contain fat 
and cholestrol. 


Dr. Kummerow says his findings in- 
dicate that it is the increased intake of 
protein, rather than the decreased in- 
take of dietary fat and cholestrol, that 
reduces the level of blood cholestrol. 


MORE MEAT EXPORTED 


During the first half of 1956, the U. S. 
exported $189 million worth of live- 
stock, meat and meat products, a 26 per 
cent increase over the same months a 
year earlier. Imports of these items for 
the first half of this year totaled $127 
million, a decrease of 7 per cent from 
a year earlier. 


BEEF, TALLOW PURCHASES 

Recent authorizations by USDA to 
finance purchases include: $106,300 
worth of inedible tallow from U.S. sup- 
pliers to be bought by Israel, and $2 
million worth of frozen carcass beef 
(utility grade) from Spain. 





Line Schedules Specials 


The Burlington Railroad is again 
operating special train service to take 
care of the heavy fall movement of 
livestock from Wyoming, Montana and 
Nebraska to markets and feedlot sta. 
tions. 


The schedule for these livestock ex. 
presses are: 


The Montana-Wyoming Livestock Express 
—lv. Laurel 11 p.m., Billings 11:59 p.m., aaily 
except Saturday and Sunday, picking up stock 
at Sheridan, Gillette, Edgemont and Alliance, 


The Belle Fourche—lv. Sheridan, Wyo., 5:30 
p.m. Fridays only, serving Arnold, Verona, 
Clearmont, Kendrick, Arvada, Echeta, Gillette, 
Edgemont and Alliance. 


The Powder River—lv. Bonneville, Wyo, 
Fridays 1 p.m. serving Lysite, Arminto, Pow- 
der River, Bucknum, Bishop, Casper, Glen- 
rock, Orpha, Douglas, Glendo and Guernsey, 
Stock from the Big Horn Basin also will be 
handled daily on freight train No. 78 sched- 
uled from Greybuli 4 p.m. and picking up at 
Worland and Thermopolis in addition to above, 


The Box Butte—Fridays only lv. Alliance 
10 p.m., arr. Lincoln 10 a.m. next day, con. 
nections with trains to south and east. 


The North Platte Valley—daily except Mon- 
days, iv. Torrington 9:30 a.m. stopping at 
Henry, Morrill, Mitchell, Scottsbluff, Mina- 
tare, Bayard and Alliance. 


The Sand Hills—Fridays, Saturdays, Sun- 
days, lv. Alliance 11 a.m., serving Antioch, 
Lakeside, Ellsworth, Bingham, Ashby, Hyan. 
nis, Whitman, Hecla, Mullen and Seneca. 


The Middle Loup—operates Fridays, Satur- 
days, Sundays, lv. Thedford, Nebr., 4:30 p.m, 
serving Halsey, Dunning, Linscott, Anselmo, 
Merna, Broken Bow, Berwyn, Ansley, Litch- 
field, Hazard and Ravenna. 


The Rocky Mountain—Saturdays only, ly. 
Alliance 2 a.m., serving Bridgeport, Sidney, 
Sterling, Brush and Denver, and for connec- 
tions beyond. 


A new train, the Wyoming Livestock Ex- 
press, operates Fridays only, lv. Gillette 12:01 
p.m., serving Moorcroft, Kara, Upton, Osage, 
Newcastle, Spencer, Dewey, Edgemont, Craw- 
ford and Alliance. 





For the week ended Sept. 15, the 
estimated cattle slaughter in this coun- 
try was 443,000 head, representing an 
all-time high for a single week. 
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AUROPEP: 


Crumbles 


| ; 


New “sprinkle-on-feed” form of Aureomycin® 





If you are not already using a feed 
containing wonder-working AUREO- 
MYCIN it will pay you to im- 
mediately investigate these money- 
making facts about new, easy-to-use 
- AUROPEP CRUMBLES: 

AUROPEP CRUMBLES have the well-accepted alfalfa 
base and contain 2 grams of AUREOMYCIN per pound. 

AUROPEP CRUMBLES can be administered to your 
cattle and calves at any time by simply sprinkling on any 
kind of feed! 

AUROPEP CRUMBLES mean less scouring; prevention 
of invisible “sub-clinical’’ diseases that hold animals back. 

AUROPEP CRUMBLES are unequaled for increasing 


AURC 


For healthier, more profitable cattle and calves 


CHLORTETRACYCLINE 


PEP Crumbles 


CHLORTETRACYCLINE 


weight and growth gains, and improving efficiency of feed 
conversion. 

AUROPEP CRUMBLES help you produce healthier, 
faster-growing animals at lower cost; they reduce mortality 
and give you earlier marketing, better carcasses, animals 
with “better bloom,” better coats, “brighter eye”—the kind 
buyers prefer! 

Try AUROPEP CRUMBLES today—and see for yourself! 
Available from your veterinarian, druggist or feed dealer. 
Write for free literature. American Cyanamid Company, 
Animal Health Department, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, New York. *Trade-Mark 


In Swine —AUROPEP CRUMBLES mean 
maintenance of growth gains in the presence of 
atrophic rhinitis; less enteritis, protection during 
castration, vaccination and other stress periods. 


In Sheep—AUROPEP CRUMBLES reduce 
losses due to enterotoxemia (over-eating disease). 
They mean increased weight gains and improved 
feed efficiency, 
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Threshing by horse’s hoof on the plains of 
Chile. From an old print in Bettman Archive. 


14 horsepower 
Chilean threshing 
machine 


ARMING methods have varied 

widely. But the farmer’s need 
for a cash reserve has always re- 
mained the same. 


Today’s farmers find U.S. Savings 
Bonds the best place for that re- 
serve. As safe as America itself, they 
are easily converted into cash. And 
they’re better than cash because 
they’re indestructible! If you lose 
them—through any cause—they will 
be replaced by the U.S. Treasury. 


What’s more, bonds grow stead- 
ily. Buy a Series ‘“E’”’ Bond for 
$18.75 today, and in just 9 years 
and 8 months it’s worth $25. Or, if 
you prefer interest by check every 6 
months, speak to your banker about 
Series ““H” Bonds. 


For the big things in your life, 
be ready with 


U.S. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this 
advertising. The Treasury Department thanks, 
for their patriotic donations, the Advertising 
Council and 
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Calf Bones Grafted 
For Human Use 


Bone taken from calves weighing 
about 300 pounds has been successfully 
used for bone grafts in human beings, 
says the Journal of the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association. 

Immediate!y after the bone is secured 
from the young calf it is placed in a 
special solution of cow plasma and 
antibiotics and then refrigerated about 


| six months before it is used. 


It is reported that in 12 patients on 
which this type of graft was used, it 
was gradually absorbed, leaving a fine 
fibrile structure to serve as a “scaf- 
folding” on which the patient’s own 
bone cell could build. The almost un- 


| limited availability of such bone forms 
| a major advantage in employing it. 





A Step Closer 
To Grub Systemic 


In tests with a new systemic insectj- 
cide that kills cattle grubs, Kerrville, 
Tex., station entomologists found that 
98 grubs had come through the backs of 
untreated cattle but only four from 
treated ones—that is, one grub from 
each of four animals and none from 
the fifth. In a similar test at the Corval- 
lis, Ore., station, an 88 per cent grub 
kill resulted. And 35 calves in a heavily 
infested South Dakota herd were treated 
after grubs started showing, they were 
shipped to Kerrville, and at that late 
date the insecticide killed all grubs go 
none emerged. On untreated calves, all 
grubs originally detected in the backs 
plus an average of 30 others emerged, 











Jess Harper, who back in 1913 coached Notre Dame to prominence in foot- 
ball, is seated here with Mrs. Harper, left, and Katherine Harper, in his ranch 
home south of Sitka, Kans., where he runs commercial Herefords. Mr. Harper 
is a longtime member of the American National and one of its executive 
committeemen. (Photo by American Hereford Association.) 


Jack Brenner, 
president of the 
Montana _ Stock- 
growers Associa- 
tion, ranches at 
what Lewis and 
Clark called the 
headwaters of 
the Missouri. His 
is a mountain 
ranch, 6,300 feet 
at the ranch — 
and from there 
on up. The post 
office is Grant, in 
southwestern Montana. This is high 
country, not too steep, south of the 
famous Big Hole area. Here, Mr. 
Brenner runs around 400 head of 
commercial cattle, running them to 
yearlings, one animal to about five 
| acres. He feeds his cows usually 
four-and-a-quarter months during 
the winter. 

Jack represents the third generation 
on the place. His grandfather bought 
out the partners who owned the 
ranch after one had been killed by 
Chief Joseph of the Nez Perce tribe. 








Jack Brenner 












The State Presidents 





To Jack Brenner, the big problem | 
is taxes; he believes property is pay- | 
ing more than its share. His associa- | 
tion is also a leader in beef promo- 
tion, and many collections for the 
program are being made: 5 cents a | 
head—1 for the Montana Beef Coun- | 
cil, 2 for the Meat Board and 2 for 
the National Beef Council. 


He is also concerned about the eco- 
nomic upsets in agriculture that have 
come about through price supports. 
He feels the farmer or rancher 
should not be dependent on the gov- | 
ernment. 


Mr. Brenner has served two terms | 
in the state house of representatives | 
and is unopposed for his second term | 
in the senate. He and Mrs. Brenner 
—a Virginian—have one daughter, a 
junior in a girls’ school in Salt Lake, 
since the high school is 50 miles 
away. He himself attended Montana 
State College and the University of | 
Pennsylvania. He is head of the state | 
brucellosis committee. Montana, he 
says, will approach the cleanup stage 
about the first of the year. 
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Por sonal Mention 


Kenn th O. Wilson, supervisor of the 
nearly-° .5-million-acre Shoshone Na- 
ional } orest, headquartered at Cody, 
Wyo., is being promoted to a position in 
the reg onal office of the U. S. Forest 
Service at Denver. His successor at 
Cody w il be Irvin “Pat” Murray, now 
in the | orest Service division of range 
and wi dlife management at Ogden, 
Utah. 


Also announced is the transfer of 
Percy 1’. Hanson, regional forester for 
the northern region, to Juneau, Alaska, 
and Charles L. Tebbe, regional forester 
for the eastern region, will succeed Mr. 
Hanson at Missoula, Mont. 


Edward W. Schultz, supervisor of San 
Isabel National Forest with head- 
quarters at Pueblo, Colo., has been 
promoted to the operation division of 
the chief forester’s office, Washington, 
D.C. His successor will be John F. 
Douglas, promoted from forest staff 
assistant on Routt National Forest at 
Steamboat Springs. 


DEATH 

Dorothy Kathryn Parham: The two- 
year-old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
vin Parham of Baton Rouge, La. was 
accidentally drowned last month when 
she wandered away from her yard and 
fell into a nearby pond. Though her 
absence was discovered almost at once, 
the child’s body was found only after 


several hours of intensive search. The 
little girl’s father is secretary of the 
Louisiana Cattlemen’s Association and 
an animal husbandman at the Louisiana 
State University agriculture extension 
department. 


STOCKMEN’S BOOKSHELF 


A book that even looks interesting is 
“How to Make Cowboy Horse Gear” by 
Bruce Grant. It includes a section on 
“How to Make a Western Saddle” by 
Lee M. Rice. The revised and enlarged 
edition, which includes photographs 
and helpful sketches on various steps 
covered in the text, is published by 
Cornell Maritime Press, Cambridge, Md., 
at $3. The author has made a lifelong 
study of leather craft and rawhide 
work; most of his working time has 
been spent on cattle ranges and build- 
ing fine saddles for cowpunchers. He 
has studied journalism at the Univer- 
sity of California and art at the Univer- 
sity of Toulouse, France, which offers 
good assurance not only of authentic 
information, but of easy readability as 
well. 

* * ea 


Livestock feeders particularly will be 
interested in “Applied Animal Nutri- 
tion” by E. W. Crampton, published by 
W. H. Freeman & Co., 660 Market St., 
San Francisco 4, Calif. The author, 
associated with McDonald College of 
McGill University in Quebec, devotes 
the 478-page volume to “The Use of 
Feedstuffs in the Formulation of Live- 










or less than carload lots. 


Judging—Jan. 12 


Breeding Cattle 
Junior Show 


October, 1956 


World’s Largest Carload Bull Show 


Your chance to get bulls of uniform breeding at 
peak condition, ready for service... 


Selling at private treaty 


WILLARD SIMMS, GENERAL MANAGER 


om 







in carload range. 






Closing Dates on Entries 


leer Dec. 1, 1956 
eet Dee: 1, 1956 
oe Dec. 26, 1956 


51ST ANNUAL 


NATIONAL WESTERN 
STOCK SHOW 


HORSE SHOW «x RODEO 
Denver, Colorado—January 11-19, 1957 


AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING LIVESTOCK EVENT 


America’s Best Feeder Cattle Show 
200 carloads of top feeders direct from ranch and 


Judging—Jan. 14 & 15 
Added Feature: Polled Hereford Sale—Jan. 14 


stock Rations,” and includes numerous 
illustrative charts, tables and figures. 
($6.50 the copy). 


* * * 


“Mechanical Feeding” is the name of 
a 12-page illustrated booklet put out 
by the Farmhand Company of Hopkins, 
Minn. Aimed at helping feeders to 
improve the efficiency of their feeding 
operations, it covers all phases of the 
subject as known to this time. Copies 
are available from Farmhand dealers 
or directly from the company. 





. AEN “De ase 
| 3 Beautiful Western Christmas Cards 


| k& Full color scenes and fancy embossed 
i illustrations by Robert R. Lorenz, out- & 
| gy standing western artist. Wide selection y 
Boe serious, humorous and_ religious 
| Atscenes. Highest quality with a simple 
message inside. Will imprint names. WJ 

B Our 10th year of selling western cards 
fi by mail. Send 10c in coin today for ac- & 
| ¥ tual sample card and illustrated catalog. 3 
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Boulder, Colo 





Sale—Jan. 17 


18 EXCITING 


MATINEE & EVENING HORSE SHOW 
AND RODEO PERFORMANCES! 


FOR PREMIUM BOOKS AND TICKET ORDER BLANKS, WRITE: 


NATIONAL WESTERN STOCK SHOW 


STOCKYARDS STATION, DENVER 16, COLORADO 

















































Through a Ranch House Window 


Winter, spring, 
and summer come 
at such different 
times to different 
ranch houses. 
When I write of 
blue lilacs on our 
hills, you may be 
experiencing the 
season’s last snow- 
storm. And when 
thunderheads pile 
up in late summer 
afternoon to bring 
you the promise of 
rain at first dusk, I probably look back 
across the dry months and can hardly 
remember when last it did rain. 


But October ... ah, October is the 
lovely month, the golden month, wher- 
ever you are! Misty blue evenings and 
hot amber days ... and the special 
sharp scent of the October wind ... 
this to me is the very best month of 
the year. 


bot 


Mrs. McDonald 


I hope it brings nothing but happiness 


to ranch houses everywhere. 
* * * 


I seem to come asking favors quite 
often of late. Perhaps some CowBelle 
organization can help me answer a re- 
quest from Mrs. Donald A. Nunn, R.R. 
2, Hayden Lake, Ida. Mrs. Nunn is 
secretary-treasurer of the newly or- 
ganized Kootenai County CowBelles, 
and she mentions that in a fairly recent 
issue of a stockmen’s magazine (she 


Now 
She’s a 
CowBelle 


Mrs. Verne F. 
Barton, Jr. of 
Newcastle, Wyo. 
(left) presents a 
CowBelle pin to 
the outgoing Miss 
America, Sharon 
Kay Ritchie, mak- 
ing her an honor- 
ary member of the 
Weston County 
CowBelles. Miss 
Ritchie appeared 
at the recently 
held Weston Coun- 
ty Fair and Rodeo. 


22 


By Dorothy McDonald 


thinks it was ours) she saw mention of 
the CowBelle organization having been 
instrumental in obtaining frozen beef 
(hamburger) for the school hot lunch 
program. What she’s interested in is 
information as to how a particular Cow- 
Belle organization might go about try- 
ing to obtain some of this surplus beéf 
for its own county’s schools. Has any 
other CowBelle organization tried it? 
I'd appreciate it if anyone having in- 
formation on this would write to Mrs. 
Nunn direct, and perhaps let us know 
here at Chimes as well. 

* e oe 


I suggested to the Arizona group that 
we tell you what sort of clothing would 
be suitable for their January weather. 
I’ll hope to have this information from 
the Arizona ladies for you next month, 
so you can plan your convention ward- 
robes. 


* * * 


AT HOME 
ON THE RANGE 


Someone scolded me recently be- 
cause I’d not been featuring BEEF 


recipes in this column of late. But — 


how, I asked her, could I come up 
with a new and different recipe that 
could compare with those collected in 
our own book, “Beef Cookery”? Add 
those to the very fine cookbooks put 
out by several states (I have them 





from Arizona and California) and it 
doesn’t leave a very big margin of 
interesting recipes for me to choose 
from. So that, I guess, is why I’ve 
featured other things the few times 
lately that we’ve had space to talk 
about cooking at all. Maybe I just 
take it for granted you’ll choose a 
recipe for the main part of the meal 
from your copy of “Beef Cookery” 
and all you’ll be looking for in a 
magazine is something new and dif- 
ferent to round out the rest of the 
menu. 


I don’t know how many of you saw 
that illustration and the recipe for a 
dessert called, I think, “Toffee Sur- 
prise” in a recent Sunday newspaper. I 
mislaid it before I’d had a chance to 
try it out, but did it “from memory” 
with very tasty results. This may not 
be just the way the recipe was original- 
ly planned, but anyhow my version 
came out a very tasty cake-pudding. 
As I recall, they had topped it with a 
fancy orange sauce and cream cheese 
fluff, which is just packaged cream 
cheese beaten up with a couple of table- 
spoonsful of cream. For my version, I 
used plenty of sweetened whipped 
cream delicately flavored with a bit of 
grated orange rind, and it was very 
good. I think you’ll like it. It’s a little 
bother to fix, but worth it! 


TOFFEE SURPRISE PUDDING 
2% cups sifted 34 cup molasses 
flour 1 tbsp. instant 
%4 cup sugar coffee 
1% tsp.cinnamon 1% cups water 
% tsp. salt 1 tsp. baking 
1% tsp. nutmeg soda 
¥% cup butter or 
margarine 


METHOD: Mix and sift flour, sugar, 
spices and salt; rub in butter. Press % 
of this mixture firmly into the bottom 
of a greased pudding or cake pan, 8- 
inch size. Combine molasses, coffee, 
water and baking soda. Spoon half of 
this over the dry mixture in pan. Add 
another 1% of the dry mixture, then 
rest of the molasses-mixture; cover 
with remaining 4 of the dry mix. Run 
a fork gently through the batter, being 
careful not to disturb the tight-packed 
bottom crust. Bake in a moderate oven 
(350 degrees) about one hour, or until 
the top is set. Cut in squares and serve 
warm. 


And so. . . good eating. . . and good 
evening .. . to you all—D.L.M. 
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MEET THESE 
STATE PRESIDENTS 


Presiding over 
the newest of our 
CowBelle groups, 
the Western Ne- 
vada CowBelles, is 
Mrs. Lloyd Spring- 
meyer, who has a 
lifelong training 
in ranch and live- 
stock problems. 

Born and reared 
on a ranch in near- 
an oe by Alpine County, 
Mrs Sorinemeyer, Calit.,  Vernite 

Springmeyer is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Bruns, 
well-known residents of that area. She 
attended Douglas County High School 
in Gardnerville, later graduated from 
the University of California at Berkeley. 





Vernita chose teaching as her profes- 
sion; her mother had taught and for 
many years was superintendent of 
schools in Alpine County. Vernita 
taught in the elementary school at 
Gardnerville until 1934; she married 
Lloyd Springmeyer and went to live 
in Diamond Valley. Their ranch house 
at Greenacre Farms is always open to 
friends. They raise Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle. Vernita represents the Pacific 
Coast association auxiliary as chairman 
of the Nevada award, which she pre- 
sents to girls showing the best Aber- 
deen-Angus in all shows and at the 
Nevada State Show. 


Mrs. Springmeyer cares for her home, 
assists Lloyd, cooks for extra help on 
the ranch, is a member of many groups 
and committees. 

* *” * 


Mrs. Earl Adrian 
of White River is 
South Dakota’s 
president. Born 
in Spencer, Nebr., 
Bess Angel Adrian 
taught school in 
rural schools in 
Nebraska and 
South Dakota for 
several years after 
completing her 

Mrs, Advian own education. 
It was while 
South Dakota Bess Angel was 
teaching at Clearfield, S. D. that she 
met and married Earl Adrian. He had 
been working as a cowboy on ranches 
in central South Dakota and had bought 
the first quarter of their present ranch 
at an Indian land sale a few years 
earlier. During the next five years 
Earl and Bess bought their initial herd 
and a few more quarters of land. They 
have continued to add to this and now 
have a large ranch stocked with Here- 
ford cattle. 


Their daughter Helen was born in 
1929. She is now Mrs. Harold Hanson 
and the mother of four children. 





October, 1956 


In 1933 the Adrians moved onto their 
present ranch where four sons were 
born: Robert, Dean, William and Rich- 
ard. 

The betterment of their community 
and the education of their children have 
always been the main interests of Bess 
and Earl Adrian. 


During the drouth year of 1934 when 
transportation was a problem, Bess 
Adrian helped organize a recreation 
club for their community and attended 
meetings in a wagon as they didn’t have 
a car. She has been a member of this 
Extension Club for 22 years, and has 
served as its vice-president and for two 
years as president. Among other things 
she has helped organize two 4-H clubs 
and is safe-driving chairman for the 
campaign in Mellette County. She has 
helped with the polio fund raising and 
was chairman for two years. 

The Adrians have always taken an 
active part in church affairs. 

Bess is a charter member of the 
South Dakota and of the National Cow- 
Belles. She was state secretary of the 
group in 1954 and its vice-president 
last year. 


* z 2 
Oregon’s new 
CowBelle  presi- 
dent, Mrs. Joe 
Oliver of John 


Day — better 
known to her 
friends as Arlene 
—was born in 
Grant County in 





1923. She lived 
with her parents, 
Alec and Vera 
Gay, on their 


Mrs. Oliver, 
Oregon 


ranch between Mt. 
Vernon and Day- 
ville until she entered high school at 
John Day. 


Arlene’s mother, Vera Gay, is a mem- 
ber of the pioneer Belshaw family. Her 
father, Alec Day, was also of pioneer 
stock. 


Arlene attended grade school in the 
“little red school house” better known 
to local residents as the Cummingsville 
District. She graduated from Grant 
Union High School in 1940, and attend- 
ed Oregon State College for two years. 
Her activities in civic affairs began 
during her school years. 


On Feb. 22, 1942, Arlene and Joe 
Oliver were married at John Day, Ore. 
They have two girls and a boy: Gay, 12; 
Kay, 11 and J. C., age six. Joe is the 
son of Frank and Margaret Oliver, and 
the grandson of Joseph and Elizabeth 
Oliver who settled in John Day in 1864 
when they purchased 160 acres of land 
four miles east of John Day. From that 
land, the ranch grew. 

In 1949 Joe and Arlene began oper- 
ating their own livestock ranch, mov- 
ing their headquarters to a new ranch 
five miles west of John Day on which 
they still reside. They operate a com- 
mercial herd of 1,000 Hereford cows 
on their home ranch and a summer 


ranch 30 miles south of John Day, near 
Seneca, Ore. 


Arlene helps with all the operations, 
is chief cook, errand girl, bookkeeper, 
etc. She knows all the problems and 
joys of ranching and is well qualified 
for her new role as president of the 
Oregon CowBelles. 


She is a charter member of the Ore- 
gon CowBelles, is an active member of 
the National CowBelles and organized 
the locai Grant County CowBelles in 
1954. She is an active worker in the 
4-H program in Grant County. 
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PRESIDENTS MESSAGE 


Quite a number of corrected names 
and addresses have come in for the 
Year Book. Should you not have re- 
ceived your copy please write to Mrs. 
Roy Bankofier, Box 21, Fernley, Nev. 
She will be glad to send it to you. 


Many orders have been received for 
“Beef Cookery,” reports the beef cook- 
ery committee, because of the enclos- 
ure mailed out with the Year Books. 
Keep up the good work. 


CowBelles from various states re- 
port on booths at county and state 
fairs. Our organizations have done an 
outstanding job in this field and should 
be highly complimented for their splén- 
did cooperation. 


The beef promotion committee is 
working on projects, hoping to be able 
to work up a scheme whereby beef 
can be advertised the year around. With 
television and radio programs, attrac- 
tive packaging and advertising sugges- 
tions for special cuts, such a program 
would help the sale of beef. Do give 
this committee all the support you can. 
It is a tremendous job and now seems 
to be the time to avail ourselves of 
any opportunity that presents itself. 


Mrs. Chester Paxton of Thedford, Ne- 
braska, has agreed to act as chairman 
of the 1957 official nominating commit- 
tee for the American National Cow- 
Belles. Please assist this committee by 
sending in names of qualified persons. 
It is not too early to give this your 
serious consideration. Names and qual- 
ifications should be presented in writ- 
ing to the chairman, Mrs. Paxton. 

Made vour plans to attend the con- 
vention in Phoenix? We are hoping 
for record attendance. I'll see you there, 
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I hope, and my best wishes to all Cow- 
Belles. 
Mrs. Fred H. Dressler, President 
* bad * 

Several requests have come in re- 
garding the American National Cow- 
Belles’ poster contest. Here is all the 
information we have on hand right 
now: Since only one poster may be 
entered by any state, it is important 
that each state group allow plenty 
of time in the local contest. Remem- 
ber, it’s less than three months to con- 
vention-time! 


POSTER CONTEST: SUBJECT — 
“BUY BEEF” 


SCORING 
Effective sales appeal 5 50% 
Degree poster meets stan 
mercial art ..... ; 50% 
Sales Appeal: 
Makes customer want to buy beef ........25% 


Brief message; essential facts readable 
as & HIRRCE . ........ e Se ; 
Standards of Commercial Art to be met: 


Clean-cut good design . ee 

Clear colors; good contrasts ........ 

Good workmanship .. si 

Economical reproduction ......................-. 29 

(Limit to 2, 3 or 4 colors when possible. 
No blending of colors.) 

Size of poster to be 22 by 28 inches. 

Poster paint or India ink to be used. 

All posters in contest become the property of 
the American National CowBelles. 

Only one entry from each state. 

Entry must be the work of a member of the 
American National CowBelles. 

Name and address of entrant must be on 
the back of poster. 

Picture of entrant is optional. If included, 
it should be a good glossy print. Write name 
and address on back of picture and in- 
clude stamped self-addressed envelope. 

Cover the poster sent in for competition with 
fly sheet pasted on back and brought over 


front to protect poster. 

Pack and sh'p in rigid container (State 
presidents will be informed later where 
these posters are to be sent for final judg- 


ing). 
Closing date, Dec. 15, 1956, 


Here And There 
With The Cowbelles 


The September meeting of the South- 
western (Colo.) CowBelles was held at 
the home of Mrs. Stanley McCabe on 
Summit Ridge. The October meeting 
was at the home of Mrs. Ward Robin- 
son at Bear Creek. 

* * * 

Missouri CowBelles, who heretofore 
have held regional meetings only, will 
stage their first annual convention in 
the Livestock Building, Kansas City at 
9:30, Oct. 23, which is Missouri Day 
at the American Royal Livestock and 
Horse Show. Any Belles who are in 
Kansas City for the show are invited 
by Miss Margaret McCarty, Missouri’s 
CowBelle president, to attend the meet- 
ing or come in for the beef luncheon 
at noon. She would appreciate having 
luncheon reservations by Oct. 15. 

Missouri CowBelles will have space 
at the show to display the winning 
posters in their Father’s Day poster 
contest. 

* * * 

Kern County (California) CowBelles 
have raised enough money to complete 
the furnishing of the “Father’s Room” 
and a two-bed nursery room at the al- 
most completed Bakersfield Memorial 
Hospital. They are proud of the results, 
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financed by annual dances over a three- 
year period. A small plaque bearing 
the name “CowBelles” will be placed 


on the door of each room. 
+* * * 


BEEF PROMOTION 


From Mrs. Edith Knight, president of 
the Arizona CowBelles, came an in- 
teresting suggestion I should like to 
pass along. Why not a “First Father of 
the Year” contest covering the whole 
United States next year, she inquires. 
It could be conducted in a manner 
similar to our beauty queen contests, 
with a substantial prize important 
enough to create interest in winning it. 
“I have consulted several editors and 
asked them the question, ‘What do you 
consider the best copy for your papers?’ 
Without exception they replied, ‘News 
items about local people who are doing 
interesting things.’ It seems to me the 
CowBelles might do something to fill 
this specification with a Father’s Day 
Derby,” she writes. 

She suggests that each state handle 
its own “derby” under general rules 
from the National, making sure they 
are legally correct at all times. 

Beginning in early January, let each 
CowBelle group run off its own con- 
test and choose a winner therefrom. 
Each contestant would be required to 
deposit an entry fee of, say, $10—half 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


Resolutions adopted at the quarterly 
New Mexico Cattle Growers Association 
meeting in Carlsbad in September 
asked that a USDA livestock reporter 
be placed in the state, that the certifi- 
cate value of surplus grain be raised to 
$1.50 and that ensilage be included in 
the emergency cattle relief program. 

The cattlemen also voted to send a 
committee to Washington, D. C., to try 
to work out a government cow buying 
program to relieve drouth stricken cat- 
tlemen. Included in the committee were 
Dick Snyder, president of the New 
Mexico Cattle Growers Association, 
Ernest Chilson, president of the Arizona 
association, Tom Fields, president of the 
Colorado association, and Albert K. 
Mitchell, of New Mexico, past president 
of the American National. 

They asked that the secretary of Ag- 
riculture use Section 32 funds to meet 
the drouth emergency situation. Mr. 
Mitchell and Allen Kline, former presi- 
dent of the Farm Bureau, were slated 
to go to Mexico in the interest of a pur- 
chase by that country of 50,000 to 100,- 
000 cattle from drouth sections of the 
U. S. 

* * as 

Radford Hall, executive secretary of 
the American National Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation was a speaker at a meeting 
of the Southern Colorado Livestock As- 
sociation at Trinidad, Sept. 8. President 
of the group is Chas. Gyurman of Ty- 
rone; secretary is Harry L. Beirne of 
Trinidad. 


to go to the winner, half to the win. 
ning CowBelle group. Like any Similar 
contest—beauty contest, that is—each 
male contestant would be j idged in 
categories agreed upon: physique, char. 
acter, handsomeness, etc. Winner of 
the local contest would go on to the 
state contest, where entry fee might 
be, say, $20 and the prizes co: respond- 
ingly higher. Judging might be by the 
same rules, only this time there would 
be the added requirement of having the 
first baby born on Father’s Day. Al- 
lowing January and February of the 
county contest, there would be March, 
April, May and early June for the state 
contest. “You might even go one step 
further and have all state winners con. 
test at national level, and if the prizes 
were substantial enough they certainly 
would go for it just as they do for calf 
roping, etc.” says Mrs. Knight. Her 
suggestion is that, as in beauty contests, 
each contestant could be sponsored by 
various business concerns and thus get 
the whole community into the act, 

Well, what do you think of it, Cow- 
Belles? 

* 2k * 

A few reports on Beef for Father's 
Day activities trickled in even after 
last month’s deadline. They all seem 
to add up to an even more successful 
year than last, and promise an even 
bigger one in 1957. 


Spaying a heifer was one of the dem- 
onstrations by experts from the Uni- 
versity of Arizona at the Arizona Cattle 
Growers Association ranch school held 
at Flagstaff recently. Other features in- 
cluded spraying for control of external 
parasites, judging and typing of cattle 
and a panel discussion on ranch man- 
agement. (Western Livestock Journal 
photo.) 
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BEEF COUNCILS IN NEWS 


THI NATIONAL Beef Council has 


had tv 0 directors’ meetings recently, 
one in san Francisco in early Septem- 
ber ar | the other in Kansas City at 
month’ end. Main question of discus- 
sion w: * the problem of financing beef 
promo! on. A bill to provide for a vol- 
untary check-off from cattle sales for 
peef pi: motion funds remained in com- 
mittee .vhen the recent session of Con- 
gress erided. 


a * + 


THE CALIFORNIA Beef Industry 
Counci! has indicated it will go ahead 
with pians on beef promotion despite 
the needed 65 per cent did not vote 
favorably on an automatic check-off 
proposal (vote was 54 per cent for, 46 
against). Jake L. Schneider, president 
of the council, said that the number of 
favorable votes showed that plans for 
promotion should continue and even 
though the needed two-to-one failed 
for the automatic plan, “we must go 
ahead with our program on voluntary 
contributions.” 

* * *” 


THE TEXAS Beef Council was win- 
ner with 10 other organizations judged 
by the Public Relations News annual 
achievement awards. Some of the other 


UU 


duced a dwarf calf 


winners for outstanding contributions 
to public relations progress were Ford 
Motor Co., Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 
General Mills, New York Life Insur- 
ance Co. and National Association of 
Food Chains. The two-year-old Texas 
Beef Council said surveys indicate a 17 
per cent increase in beef sales in Texas 
the first year and a further 16 per cent 
increase in this year to Sept. 1. 


SAFEWAY CUTS 
SLAUGHTERING 


In their semi-annual report, recently 
issued, Safeway Stores tell what hap- 
pened to 12 slaughter plants the firm 
acquired during 1934-45: Ten were sold 
or converted after World War II, one 
was subleased and the other converted 
to sausage processing in March of this 
year. The company has also sold two- 
thirds of its cattle holdings; it now has 
a small slaughter plant in Idaho, and 
cattle contracted to be fed for it have 
been “reduced materially.” 


TRUST HEARING IN WEST 


Senator Joseph O’Mahoney’s anti- 
trust and monopoly subcommittee may 
resume investigation of the meat in- 
dustry sometime in October. Hearings 
will be in the West, possibly Denver, to 
hear testimony of livestock growers. 


You are invited to our 


KNOWS FROM EXPERIENCE 


Of special interest to beef producers 
—is “The Fat of the Land” by Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson. This is a recital of 
the veteran explorer’s discovery of the 
all-meat diet in the Arctic after 1906, 
brought up to date with particular 
emphasis on a high-fat diet. To grow 
lean, says Mr. Stefansson, eat animal 
fat. Meat helped him stay a healthy 
weight; kept him warm in winter, cool 
in summer; kept him from mental and 
physical weariness. You can order from 
book dealers or direct from the pub- 
lisher: Charles E. Cunningham, As- 
sociate Editor, The Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


FALL FARROWING DOWN 8% 


The crop reporting board, USDA, es- 
timates in its September crop that 
3,490,000 sows will farrow this fall in 
the nine Corn Belt states. This is an 
8 per cent drop from the same period 
of 1955. Breeding intentions also indi- 
cate that sows to farrow from Decem- 
ber 1956 through February 1957 in the 
nine states will total 1,531,000 head—a 
decrease of 4 per cent from the same 
period a year earlier. 


Be sure to be counted when it counts 
—vote as you think. 


30th ANNIVERSARY SALE 

of Registered Herefords 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 30 

SELLING 100 BULLS, 50 BRED HEIFERS, 25 COWS 


The bulls are all sired by tested dwarf-free sires and from a cow 
herd that numbers over 500 head, none of which has ever pro- 


The heifers are being bred to our top herd bulls. 


write for catalog 


TRIPLE U HEREFORD RANCH 


y Houck family, owners 


GETTYSBURG, SOUTH DAKOTA 


A snap of some Triple U cows and calves 
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FRANKLIN HEREFORDS 


A reliable source of practical, depend- 
registered Hereford breeding 
stock. Yearling bulls for sale now. 


able 


B. P. Franklin 
Meeker, Colo. 








WE DO EXPECT members of the A. N. C. A. at our Oct. 10th sale. 


The 


long yearling bulls are good. Also 50 others (and 150 femates) for sale at — 


private treaty any time. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS, Alliance, Nebr. 


“Our Herefords build the beef where the highest priced cuts of meat grow.” 






Aberdeen-Angus Cattle, purebred and commerical 


N BAR RANCH Grassrange, Mont. 





CHANDLER 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 
Herbert Chandler 


HEREFORDS 


Baker, Oregon 





S. F. SHOW PLANS SET 

For the 12th annual Grand National 
Livestock Exposition at San Francisco, 
Nov. 2-11, livestock premiums will total 
$86,263; beef cattle will receive $43,002. 
The event will include two breeding 
cattle sales—the Grand National Here- 
ford Breeding Cattle Sale on the 7th 
and the Aberdeen-Angus breeding cattle 
sale under cooperation of the Pacific 
Coast Aberdeen-Angus Association the 
same day. 

The Hereford sale had originally been 
set for Nov. 6, and later changed be- 
cause of the occurrence of Election 
Day. 







HEREFORD ASSN. 75 YEARS OLD 
Registered Hereford breeders of the 
country have marked the 75th anniver- 
sary of the American Hereford Asso- 
ciation. For the fiscal year ending Aug. 
31, registrations totaled 477,620. A total 
of 2,074 new memberships were is- 
sued during the year to bring the total 
to an all-time high of 27,794. During 
August, 80 breeders over the nation 
joined; Texas and California contrib- 
uted the largest numbers of new mem- 
bers; other highs came from Louisiana, 
Wyoming, Oklahoma and Nebraska. 


OKLAHOMA TO JUDGE 
POLLED HEREFORD SHOW 

Glen Bratcher, head of the animal 
husbandry department at Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Stillwater, will serve 
as judge at the 1956 National Polled 


se 

This agile 18-year-old bull, with the 
equivalent of 116 human years to his 
credit, still actively heads a Virginia 
Angus herd. The animal, probably the 
oldest purebred beef bull in the coun- 
try, is the herd sire of the registered 
herd of Green Hills Farm, Staunton, 
Va., owned by Glen E. Yount. (Nor- 
mally, a beef bull is in service 10 to 12 
years at maximum.) 





Hereford Show and Sale, Nov. 28-39 
at Little Rock, Ark. The event jis be- 
ing co-sponsored by the American 
Polled Hereford Association at Kansas 
City and the Arkansas Polled Hereforq 
Association. Deadline for making en. 
tries to the 1956 show is Oct. 15. 

The annual banquet and _ busines 
meeting of the national breed associa. 
tion will be held Nov. 29 in Little 
Rock. 


IDAHO SHOW CANCELLED 

The Capitol Show of Idaho, which 
had been scheduled for Nov. 24-28, 
has been cancelled by the board of 
directors of the Western Idaho State 
Fair and the Chamber of Commerce 
of Boise, site of the event. Revival 
of the show in future, according to 
the announcement, will depend on 
whether beef cattle classes are rein- 
stated at the fair and if an outside 
source of income for show can be 
found. 


YOUNG K. C. WINNERS 
TO GET PUREBRED ANIMALS 
Twelve livestock breeder groups will 
cooperate with the American Cyanamid 
Company in awarding purebred stock 
to 4-H and FFA members exhibiting 
champions in the junior classes of the 
American Royal. Livestock Show at 
Kansas City, Oct. 20-28. Twenty-one 
animals which will be selected for 
presentation to bovs and girls showing 
the best cattle, sheep and hogs in var- 
ious junior divisions. The American 
Hereford Association, American Aber- 
deen-Angus Association and American 
Shorthorn Breeders Association will 
choose the prize heifers to be given the 
youngster showing champions in these 
three classes. 


JOINS GERTRUDIS STAFF 


J. Frank Leigh of Alice, Tex. has 
been employed as classifier for Santa 
Gertrudis Breeders International at 
Kingsville, Tex. He replaces George 
Bond who resigned recently to return 
to his home in San Angelo. Mr. Leigh’s 
duties will be principally to classify 
cattle owned by association members, 
to inspect cattle for export and for 
grading-up programs. 


CHAROLLAISE SALE IN TEXAS 


The fall consignment sale of the 
Texas Charollaise and Charollaise-Cross 
Sales Corporation will be held at 1 
P.M., Nov. 5, in the Bexar County Coli- 
seum grounds, San Antonio, Tex. Pres? 
ident Hogue Poole of Cotulla, Tex. re- 
ports consignments include 77 breeding 
animals, 10 or more of them purebred 
animals and numerous others of vary- 
ing blood pecentages. Only animals of 
three-quarter or more Charollaise blood 
will be offered. 


POLLED HEREFORDS SET RECORD 


The American Polled Hereford Ass0- 
ciation has announced a new registra- 
tion record of 106,607 head during the 
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1956 cal year, which represents a 
5.5 pe: cent increase over the previous 
high last year. Also reported: a 
new r ‘ord number of 2,390 new life 
memb: ships in the association in the 
period nding Aug. 31; this is a 105 | 
per c¢ increase over the 1,164 mem- 
bershi;;. issued in the previous record 
vear (¢ 1955. 

RE'’ BLUFF SALE PLANNED 

Mary western cattlemen are be- 
ginnii:; to plan on attending the 
widely known Red Bluff Bull Sale, 


which this year for the 16th time 
takes place at Red Bluff, Calif.; dates 
set are Feb. 7-9. Manager Donald M. 
Smith says expectations are that the 
sale will move 250 Herefords, 40 
Polled Herefords, 30 Shorthorns and 
35 Angus. 


MICH. UNIV. SITE 
OF ANGUS CONFERENCE 


Dates set for the third annual Amer- 
ican Aberdeen-Angus Conference are 
Mar. 10-12, 1957, at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing. The conference 
had previously been announced for 
May, but new dates were selected in 
the belief these would interfere less 
with seasonal farming activities. The 
event will be sponsored jointly by the 
state and national Angus breeder asso- 
ciations, with the university. 


PORTLAND SHOW ON BOARDS | 


Total premium moneys for the 46th 
annua) 


land, Ore. come to $48,000; this includes 
about $11,575 for 4-H and FFA winners. 


Because the grandstand was closed in | 
1953, the exposition will not present the | 


annual rodeo and horse show, but the 
management has announced that coun- 
ty exhibits, more commercial exhibits 
and a twice-nightly stage show with 
week-end matinees will be featured in- 
stead. 


TEXANS TO SELL 
CHAROLLAISE, CROSS 


The Texas Charollaise & Charollaise- | 


Cross Sales Corporation has announced 
its second consignment sale will be 


held in San Antonio Nov. 5. The event | 


will include 42 lots—some 70 animals— 
a number of them purebreds. The cor- 
poration has offices at 1210 Majestic 
Bldg., San Antonio, Tex. 


ANNIVERSARY AT HOUSTON 
The 1957 edition of the Houston Fat 


Stock Show will be the silver anniver- | 
sary for the event. Dates set for it are | 


Feb. 20 through Mar. 3. 
IDAHO PLANS SALES 


The Idaho Cattlemen’s Association 
has set the dates for two range bull 
Sales: Oct. 20 at Filer, where 200 
Hereford bulls will be offered (all 
over 16 months), and Nov. 2 at Poca- 
tello, with 100 Hereford bulls con- 
Signed. These annual sales are being 
conducted for the 17th time. 


October, 1956 


Pacific International Livestock | 
Exposition, Oct. 20-27 at North Port- | 





OCT Alfred Meeks & Sons Herd Reduction Sale 
* 129 HEREFORD BULLS s 111 FEMALES 


20 OCT. 20, 12:00 C.S.T. At the ranch 
MERPR 18 mi. north of Taylor, or 45 south of Bassett, Neb. on Highway 183. 
e 


Fer catalon: Alfred Meeks & Sons, Upstream Ranch, Taylor, Nebr. 





| a = SD 


OCT. The BERRYS ANNUAL SALE 


HEREFORDS: 45 BULLS; 10 FEMALES. 
22 Cheyenne, Wyo., Oct. 22, 12 noon (watch for sign 17 mi. northeast 
Wyo. 





of Cheyenne on Highway 85). One of the better Hereford sales of 
this region. 
For catalog write The Berrys, Box 167, Meriden Rt., Cheyenne, Wyo. 





BODLEY 4th ANNUAL HEREFORD SALE 


HOBSON, MONT., OCT. 27, 11:00 A.M., Ranch Sale Barn 


50 Bulls HEREFORDS 120 Females 


Due to scarcity of hay in this region we are offering all our young 
females. Top replacement. Bred and open cows and heifers. Also 50 
quality coming 2-year-old bulls. 


For catalog write E. H. BODLEY, HOBSON, MONT. 
U U 30th ANNIVERSARY SALE 
U Oct. 30, Gettysburg, S. D. 
Registered Herefords: 100 bulls, 50 bred heifers, 25 cows. 
For catalog: Roy Houck family, Gettysburg, S. D. 






OCcT. 
27 


OCT. 
30 
$. DAK. 


CORNHUSKER FUTURITY 


NOV. 2, 12:00 CST BROKEN BOW, NEBR. 


at Fairgrounds 


56 BULLS — HEREFORDS — 12 FEMALES 
Judge: Bill Ross, For Catalog write: Gene Rainholt, 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. Mor., Nebraska Hereford Assn., 
Central City, Nebr. 










Mt. Sopris Hereford Ranch 
and Snowmass Ranch 


FRIDAY, NOV. 9, 1:00 P.M., CARBONDALE, 
COLO., at MT. SOPRIS HEREFORD RANCH. 


This is our 4th annual joint sale. Write for 
catalog at either ranch at Carbondale, Colo. 





JOINT SAL 
60 


HORNED 
HEREFORDS 


NOV. 
9 
COLO. 








WYOMING HEREFORD ASSOCIATION SALE 
Casper, Wyo. Nov. 19-20 


Offering 193 HEREFORD BULLS in pens of two, 
three and five and singles. 





NOV. 
19-20 
Wyo 









Judge: Dan Thornton, Gunnison, Colo. 
For catalog write: Tony Fellhauer, Sec., Wyoming Hereford Assn., Laramie, Wyo. 












NOV Harry E. Boeh & Son and C. H. Voss will offer Nov. 27, 1 o'clock, at 
| * I the ranch, Belle Fourche, $. Dak., 6 mi. east on 212. 40 HEREFORD 
27 BULLS + 15 HEREFORD FEMALES. 15 of the bulls selling are sired by 
| the English bull we bought, bred by Allen Fordyce. For catalog: 


S. DAK. Harry E. Boeh & Son, Belle Fourche, S. Dak., or C. H. Voss, Aladdin, Wyo. 
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DON’T BUY THIS BOOT... 


if you only “play” at (gail 
being a stockman! eA 







a 
See your dealer or write for folder: 


'€. H. HYER & SONS CO., Olathe, Kanses 


TTT ee See 


FASTER Gains! BIG Feed Savings! 





DUSTING! 
Makes Better Feed <™® 
of All Small Grain . 
A vastly superior, new farm-size grain roller! Deep- 
grooved, interlocking rolls produce uniformly better 
results. Greatest step forward in history of grain roller 
manufacturing. Get all the facts before you buy! 
WRITE for illustrated Literature and ‘'30-Day Trial Offer’’ 


FARNAM EQUIP. CO.S%5 > "8701 ag dork st, 


FEUD FOR THOUGHT 
The morning paper can be why 
This problem is confronted — 
When anything the husband says 
His wife must take for grunted! 


— Howard Haynes 





EXTRA LETTERS OR 
FIGURES = 25¢ EA, 


Complete with set of figures | to 10, bottle of ink and 
fullinstructions. all for $525, postpaid. 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
all sizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular and 


prices. 
Se NECK CHAINS 
OT 1234 1.Bright silvery 


EAR TAGS finish chain. t 
: 2.Solid brass num- \ 
Several kinds to b ] 
select from, Write er pilates. 
for prices. 3. Key ring fasteners 
4. Priced reasonable. 
Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 
horn and hoof tools, remedies and hune 
dreds of items for the stock raiser. 


—Write for it. 
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CATTLE PREFER STEPS 


Cattle prefer steps over the conven- 
tional inclined, with cleats, type chute, 
says Livestock Conservation, Inc. 
“While the dimensions of the steps can 
be varied to fit the length and height 
of the incline, a 3-inch riser and 12-inch 
tread appear to be satisfactory for all 
types of livestock.” 


CHILE CUTS DUTIES 


Chile has recently reduced import 
duties on lard and tallow; this may 
make it possible for U. S. exporters to 
increase sales to that market. The duties 
have been cut 50 per cent. 


The duty on frozen meat and meat 
products has been suspended for a year 
—an action which may also open up the 
Chilean market to variety meats from 
this country. 


WANT RESEARCH IDEAS 


The USDA research advisory groups 
have scheduled 1956-57 meetings, in- 
cluding one to consider livestock re- 
search problems on Mar. 6-8 in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The committees encourage 
interested groups to “submit written 
recommendations concerning farm and 
related industry problems that need re- 
search attention.” Such proposals for 
research should be addressed to Dr. 
Barnard Joy, assistant to administrator 
of USDA’s Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, Washington 25, D. C. 


Feed Near Record 
The total supply of feed concentrates 
for the 1956-57 feeding year, including 
grains and by-product feeds is estj. 
mated at 196 million tons by the Agri. 
cultural Marketing Service. This jg 
nearly equal to the record supply of 
1955-56. The current report also shows 
that the 1956-57 supply of corn is estj. 
mated at over 4.5 billion bushels, 6 per 
cent above the record supply of last 
year and 17 per cent above the 1949.53 
average. Supplies of other feed grains 
are reported to be smaller than last 
year. The oats supply is estimated to 
be down 16 percent, barley 9 percent, 
and sorghum grains 23 per cent. 


ON MILK AND PASTURE 


With proper feeding and manage- 
ment, high quality calves can be pro- 
duced on milk and pasture without 
grain, according to a study conducted 
by the Kentucky Experiment Station. 
The study was intended to determine 
the carcass characteristics of beef pro- 
duced under the so-called Kentucky 
cow-and-calf plan in which heavy-milk- 
ing cows are bred to larger-than-aver- 
age bulls of the beef breeds. Calving 
is timed for winter and early spring, 
and the calves stay with their dams un- 
til slaughtered for meat in the fall. 
The recently published results show 
that open heifer calves produce beef 
equal in quality to that of steer calves 
of similar weight and finish. 



















































































Fifty-one Oregon livestock brand inspectors recently formed The Ancient 






Order of the Blotch, an organization which they believe may be the start of a 
national group. Pictured is an outdoors initiation: Irving Hanger (kneeling, 
left) prepares the branding iron. Taking part in the ceremony are: Eldon 
Beckner, J. E. Smith, Bert Wheeler, Hack Brown and Joe Rose (kneeling, 
right), all employed by the Oregon department of agriculture. Officers elected 
were Gene Kunkle of Redmond, grand master (president) and Irving Hanger 
of Lincoln, keeper of the irons (secretary-treasurer.) 
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Nev Armour Frozen Meats 


Aci /-by-city introductory merchan- 


dising »rogram for its new line of pre- 
packay; d flash-frozen steaks and other 
“red pr cats” has been announced by 
Armou & Company. Starting with 
Clevel:. 1d in September, the firm plans 
to ent’’ other markets at the rate of 
about ‘.vo a month for the line which 
now in-ludes beef sirloin strip steaks, 


poth boneless and bone-in; top sirloin 
beefste:'k; chopped beef round steaks, 
butter added; boneless beef for stew, 
and loin lamb crops. 

Armour emphasized that its entry 
into the packaged frozen red meat field 
was just one phase of a long-range 
program in frozen meats. In promoting 
the line, the firm is concentrating on 
cooperative retail advertising and a 
consumer education program of in- 
store demonstrations. As a part of the 
former, Armour recently produced a 
17-minute color film, “Quick Meals 
from the Freezer,” for public showing. 


DISCUSS UNIFORM MEAT 
LAWS 

Discussed at a meeting of the Coun- 
cil of State Governments in Washing- 
ton, D.C., recently were proposals to 
standardize various state meat inspec- 
tion laws. No action on the question 
was taken. 


BEST WAY TO IRRIGATE 


To get the most benefit from a given 
supply of water for irrigation, it is 
better to apply the water sparingly 
over a large number of acres than to 
apply it heavily on a few acres, accord- 
ing to results of a study by the Okla- 
homa Experiment Station. The heavily 
irrigated plots produced a higher yield 
per acre, but the most economical yield 
per inch of water came from the lightly 
irrigated plots. The experiments were 
made with grain sorghum and castor 
beans. 


WESTBOUND FREIGHT 
RATE POSTPONED 


The Freight Traffic Managers Com- 
mittee of the Trans-Continental Freight 
Bureau in Chicago delayed action on 
the proposed reduced westbound rates 
on fresh meats and referred the applica- 
tion to the Standing Rate Committee 
for study. 


NEW VEAL AND CALF GRADE 


Effective Oct. 1 the grade name 
“Commercial” was changed to “Stand- 
ard” for vealers and slaughter calves 
and veal and calf carcasses. The main 
purpose is to make the grade names for 
these animals and their carcasses coin- 
cide with grade names for young 
slaughter cattle and their beef. 





NEW ITEMS 





nates: WEE ie 2 ease % 
Fairbanks Morse & Co. is now put- 
ting out a portable single animal scale. 
The bull-pen design scale comfortably 
accommodates one heavy steer. Scale 
graduated to 3,000 pounds. 





Masnetie feed ‘ante, designed to pre- 
vent “hardware disease” is offered as 
optional equipment of Viking Mobil- 
Mill feed grinders, manufactured by 
— Manufacturing Co., Manhattan, 

an. 


October, 1956 





All-purpose feed truck included in 
1956 line of bodies by the Baughman 
Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Ill. It 
is designed for bulk or bag delivery of 
feed and can be used to haul grain, mer- 
chandise or livestock. 





Mechanized automatic silage feeding 


set-up with silo unloader. 


Falls, Ia. 





® More Red Meat 

® More Gain 

® More Uniformity 

® More Weight for Age 


For More Successful 
Beef Production 
Use WHR Blood 


Wyoming 


Hereford 
Ranch 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 


W. F. BOWMAN 
POLLED HEREFORDS 


5633 Candlewood 
HOUSTON 19, TEXAS 


Ranch Located Near Lampasas 
in Central Texas 


Herd Bull—C. Domestic Misch. 22 
Cows—Domestic Misch. and 
Star Domino Breeding 


Morris Vann, Mgr., Lampasas, Texas 








Extravagance causes some people to 


put everything on their backs just to 
create a front. 














Manufac- 
tured by Clay Equipment Co., Cedar 





Angus steers bring 
${ to $3 more per cwt. 


Angus fat steers dress out more 
salable beef, so packers usually pay 
$1 to $3 more per cwt. for them— 
extra profit if you feed Blacks. 


Convert feed into beef efficiently 


Angus are famous for converting 
grain and roughage into quality 
beef that brings top-of-the-market 
prices. Be ahead! Feed Blacks! 


American Angus Ass'n, St. Joseph, Mo. 















































Oct. 20-27—46th Pacific International Livestock 
Exposition, North Portland, Ore. 

Oct. 20-28—American Royal Live Stock & 
Horse Show, Kansas City, Mo. 

Nov. 2-11—Grand National Livestock Show, 
San Francisco. 

Nov. 9-10—22nd meeting, Nevada State Cattle 
Association, Fallon. 

Nov. 9-10—Washington Cattlemen’s fall re- 
gional meeting, Ellensburg. 

Nov. 13-15—Florida Cattlemen’s 
Fort Pierce. 

Nov. 29—Nebraska Stock Growers’ fall region- 
al meeting, Lexington. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1—Arizona Cattle Growers’ con- 
vention, Tucson, 

Dec. 7-8—California Cattlemen’s meeting, San 
Jose. 

Dec. 7-8—Utah Cattlemen’s convention, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Jan, 2-5—Arizona National Live Stock Show, 
Phoenix. 

- 57—60th annual convention, AMER- 

JaGAN’ NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S ASSN., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Jan. 11-19—National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colo. 

Jan. 18-19—Alabama Cattlemen’s Association, 
Birmingham. 

Jan. 21-23 — Mississippi 
meeting, Jackson. 

Jan. 25-Feb. 3—Southwestern Exposition & 
Fat Stock Show, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Jan. 30—American Society of Range Manage- 
ment, meeting at Great Falls, Mont. 

Feb. 7-8—Oklahoma Cattlemen’s convention, 
Oklahoma City. 

Feb. 14-15—Livestock Conservation, Inc, & 
National Brucellosis Committee, at Chicago. 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Sept. 24,1956 Sept. 22, 1955 
$28.50-33.00 $21.00-25.25 
. 24.00-30.00 = 20.50-23.75 
. 20.00-26.00 = 18.50-22.00 
. 16.50-21.00 
. 12.00-13.50 
. 20.00-22.00 


convention, 


Cattlemen’s annual 


Steers, Prime 
Steers, Choice 
Steers, Good 
Steers, Std.* 
Cows, Comm. 
Vealers, Ch. , 
Vealers, Cm.-Gd. 14.00-20.00 
Calves, Ch. .. 18.00-20.00 
Calves, Cm.-Gd. . 13.00-18.00 
F.&S. Strs., Gd.-Ch. 
F.&S. Strs., Cm.-Md. 
Hogs (180-240=) 
Lambs, Gd.-Ch. . 18.00-20.50  17.75-20.00 
Ewes, Gd.-Ch. 4.50- 5.50 4.25- 5.25 
(* On June 1, commercial grade was split up, 
with younger animals listed under standard.) 
(** 180-2202) 

(*** Ch.-Pr. in 1955) 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(Thousands of Pounds) 
Aug. July Aug. 
1956 1956 1955 

112,631 118,996 11 
7,310 8,841 3: 


11.50-13.00 
23.00-25.00*** 
16.00-23.00 
17.00-22.00*** 
14.00-17.00 
18.25-22.00 
12.90-18.25 


16.00-17.00 =15.75-16.50** 


5-Yr. 
Avg 


Frozen Beef ... 
Cured Beef .. 
Total Pork 

Lamb, Mutton... 8,201 
All Other Meat 138,162 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 


Sept. 25,1956 Sept. 22, 1955 
$50.50-52.50 $37.50-40.50 
48.00-50.00 36.50-39.00 
39.00-42.00 34.00-37.50 
29.00-33.50 


7,975 


Vv 
4, 
x 8, 
306,727 62 304, 

7 8, 
158,908 23, 


7 
5 
95 
5 
2 


Beef, Prime . 
Beef, Choice _.. 
Beef, Good _...... 
Beef, Comm. 
Beef, Std.* 
Veal, Prime 
Veal, Choice 
Veal, Good . 
Lamb, Choice 
Lamb, Good ..... 41.50-44.00 37.00-40.00 
Pork Loin, 8-12% __... 49.50-53.00 40.00-44.00 
(* On June 1, commercial grade was split up, 
with younger animals listed under standard.) 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


(in thousands) 
Cattle Calves 
1,774 691 
1,797 646 
13,117 4,941 
12,332 4,729 


30.90-33.00 

. 41.00-43.00 
.... 37.00-40.00 
..- 30.00-37.00 
. 44.50-47.00 


40.00-42.00 
34.00-40.00 
31.00-36.00 
40.00-43.00 


Hogs 
4,559 
4,475 

42,165 

35,900 


Sheep 
1,268 
1,239 
9,421 
9,475 


Aug. 1956 
Aug. 1955 
8 mos, ’56 
8 mos. 755 
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REAL ESTATE TAXES UP 

Except in Arizona, Iowa and Missis- 
sippi, taxes on farm real estate were 
higher in 1955 than in 1954, says the 
USDA. For the U. S. as a whole, farm 
real estate taxes increased last year by 
6.8 per cent above 1954. They were 
about a fourth higher than in 1950 and 
almost double those in 1945 when a 
sharp rise began. 


PLAYS FAIR, SHOW CIRCUIT 

As it does every year during the fall 
fair and livestock show season, the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board is 
carrying the story of meat to farm and 
city people all over the country with a 
variety of exhibits. Displays will go to 
some 50 shows, and will emphasize out- 
door meat cookery, better breakfasts, 
variety in meat, meat freezing and de- 
frosting, and teen-age nutrition. Fresh- 
meat exhibits going to more than 15 
shows are housed in large, glass-fronted, 
refrigerated coolers; they display as 
many as 80 meat cuts and other meat 
items. 


Jo THe 


EDITOR 
(Cont. fr. 
P. 4) 


at night. Skunks, badgers, even wild- 
cats probably destroy many gophers, 
mice and rats as they both are noctur- 
nal. 
over-all gocd, as they destroy quail and 
others of the bird population. 

The only good case presented for the 
coyote that I have ever heard is that 
he is quite a guy, is a personality and 
has so adapted himself to our present 
way of life that he can be heard within 
the city limits of Los Angeles ... which 
no doubt some of the residents will hail 
as further proof that Los Angeles is 
unique. 

To a limited extent, then, I am for 
him—but not for his rodent-destroying 
ability, for I am sure that a few tons 
more or less of poisoned barley will 
destroy more squirrels than all the coy- 
otes in California, maybe in the Far 
West.—J. H. Russell, Camarillo, Calif. 


FAIR TO ALL—Just read where 
Governor Johnson is trying to get the 
feed program started again. I hate to 
see that because it will boost feed 
higher that is already too high, and I 
don’t believe in give-away programs. 
If they want to help they could make 
loans that would have to be repaid. 
That would make the boys a little more 
careful of the kind of a top they put 
on feed and would be fair for every- 
one.—G. Dewey Norrell, Collbran, Colo. 


SEVERAL REASONS—We feel your 
publication is very important to our 
business of producing cattle and, as 
Mrs. Averill is beef promotion chair- 
man of the California CowBelles, she 
has to have Ladies’ Choice and Cow- 
Belle Chimes.—Roger Averill, Madera, 
Calif. 


I am not too sure of a wildcat’s | 





“WHERE TO BUY’ 
CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Classified rates: 90 cents a line; low 


¢ 1 5 er rates 
3 and 6 insertions. for 


Figure a line as 7 words, 


RANCHES, FARMS 


-—COLORADO RANCHES-— 


600 ACRES excellent native hay meadow, 
Has its own free water for irrigation plus 
good rights from river. 1400 acres of good 
grazing land. Neat set of log improve- 
ments. On oiled highway. Price $125,000, 
860 ACRES deeded land and 2720 Federal 
leased land. Will carry 225 cows. In 
Northern Colorado, where the average pre- 
cipitation is 15 to 20 inches. Advanced age 
of owner necessitates retirement. Price 
$55,000. 


WESTERN SLOPE—340-cow permit in the 
best grazing land in the state. Excellent 
early free decreed water rights. Cuts 12,000 
bales native hay. Improvements above ay- 
erage. Owner and foreman’s houses fully 
modern. Equipment sheds, corrals, etc., in 
first-class condition. On U. S. Hwy. and 
close to a prosperous town. This is a top 
set-up and the price has been reduced to 
$110,000 to effect a quick sale. 


PHONE OR WRITE 


—=HOWARD A. HART=—} 


WITH HOWARD C. WILSON AGENCY, 
INC. 


213 Independence Bldg., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 


Phone MElrose 5-3516 
(After hours res. phone MElrose 2-7846) 


$135,000—6"% trust deed & $75,000 clear business 
property. Want cattle ranch with cattle, will 
assume. P. O. Box 48322, Briggs Station, Los 
Angeles, Calif Ph: OLympia 2-3967. 


NORTHERN CALIF. irrigated cattle ranch, 
carry 1,000 head, 2 homes, 5 barns, cross 
fenced, free water, trout stream through prop- 
erty. On Hwy., 5 miles good town. Full price 
$175,000. P. O. Box 48322, Briggs Station, Los 
Angeles, Calit. Ph: OLympia 2-3967. 


Open Wide Those Gates 


For Bruise-free Livestock 





Prevent costly bruise losses 
To rump, loin and round! 

Outlaw narrow gates, and 
Sharp corners...wherever found! 


CONSTMDVEION 


OUR GOAL $1000 added income per form through Livestock Conservation eee 


EVERYONE QUALIFIES 
A taxpayer is one person who works 
for the government without taking 4 
civil service examination. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 





